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NEWS OF THE WEE 
—_—— —— 
HE debate in the Lords on the Reform Bill practically ended 
on Thursday night, when Lord Derby announced that hewould 
have no tampering with his Redistribution scheme, and the Peers 
submitted. ‘They will, we imagine, next week pass the Bill, hav- 
ing introduced only three considerable changes. ‘hey have raised 
the copyhold franchise in counties from 5/. to 10/., increased the 
* lodger qualification from 10/. to 15/., and decided that in three- 
cornered boroughs and counties electors shall have only two votes, 
thus leaving the third vote to the minority. It seems to be under- 
stood that the first change will pass unnoticed in the Commons, 
that the second will be rejected, and that the third will give rise 
to a sharp debate, ending in a vote, in which the confusion of 
parties will be worse confounded. ‘lhe experiment, which only 
affects twelve seats, will, however, in all probability be tried. 





The Ultramontanes hive sustained another great defeat. 
Austria has been regarded as their stronghold, but on 26th 
July Dr. Herbst brought forward a motion in the Reichsrath 
avowedly intended to abolish the Concordat. It authorizes 
civil marriage, exempts schools from the control of the priests, 
and establishes ‘‘interconfessional equality,” thus abolishing the 
three main principles of the Concordat. His motion was carried 
in spite of Government by 130 to 24, only the Tyrolese and 
Slovacks dissenting, and the Government has already opened 
fresh negotiations with Rome. It is distinctly understood in the 
Reichsrath that if the Vatican will not yield at once, the Con- 
cordat will cease to be law without its consent, that document 
being, as Dr. Ierbst puts it, an outrage on the authority of the 
State. The people are almost unanimous in their abhorrence of 
its provisions, and even the Emperor will not now venture to 
defend it. A good deal fell at Sadowa. 


The Duke of Cambridge has finally passed judgment upon the 
Simla scandal. In a well written but excessively lengthy despatch 
his Royal Highness decides that the extra duties performed by aides- 
de-camp in India cannot be considered “ military duties involving 
military subordination ;” that the guilt or innocence of Captain 
Jervis—as to the pickles—is, at least, doubtful; that he was not 
guilty of insubordination in declining to produce his books ; that 
the recommendation to mercy ought either to have been attended 
to, or the entire case referred home for final decision. His Royal 
Highness considers that the original trial of Captain Jervis was 
“unadvisable and inexpedient,” declares the orders to the staff 
improper and unlike any he has ever seen, suggests that Sir W. 
Mansfield might have behaved in a “ more conciliatory ” manner, 
and regrets that*he ‘did not follow the ‘“ proper and judicious ” 
course of personal explanation. As to the trial, his Royal High- 
hess regrets that Sir W. Mansfield “ allowed his better judgment to 
be overruled,” and declares that his remarks on the court-martial 
havea ‘tendency to weaken the independence of courts-martial,” 
to “bring contempt on military tribunals,” and to “affect the 
discipline of the Army in a very material degree.” And his 
Royal Highness, believing that the Court perforined their duties 
with ‘* marked impartiality and sound judgment,” orders Sir W. 
Mansfield to make known this opinion of their proceedings. 


This trial is exactly one of those cases in which the deci- 
sion of the ultimate judge must, amid the confusion of opinions, 
be taken as final; but we must observe that the Duke of Cam- | 





bridge appears to us harsh both to Captain Jervis and Sir W- 
Mansfield. After this complete adoption of the recommendation 
to mercy Captain Jervis ought to be restored, and Sir W. Mans- 
field ought to have been recalled before this decision saw the light. 
He cannot possibly remain in command, and to fling a public 
rebuke like this at his head while still commanding a quarter of a 
million of soldiers seems to us a wanton aggravation of punish- 
ment. We doubt if such a reprimand was ever before addressed 
to an officer in such a position, and Sir W. Mansfield is just the’ 
man to feel it most acutely. His fault is his pride, and it is scored 
in this decision as with a lash. The decision may be right—we 
do not dispute it—but a General who has helped materially to 
recover an empire might have been punished with more considera- 
tion for his natural self-respect. God help the Duke of Cambridge 
if Sir William, who can speak as very few men can, aud knows 
the Army from the bureaus to the sentry-boxes, returns to enter a 
Householder Parliament ? 


Lord Halifax on Monday introduced his resolution affirming 
the wish of the Lords for further redistribution. He took advan- 
tage of his opportunity to express, as a man who had contested 
fifteen elections, his perfect contentment with Household Suffrage, 
but described the little boroughs as blots on the representative 
system. Ie pointed out the well known disparities between popula- 
tion and representation, deprecated any increase to the numbers of 
the Commons, held that great counties ought to have third mem- 
bers as well as great boroughs, and approved the representation of 
minorities. His speech was sensible, but wanting in originality and 
very vague, but Lord Russell, who supported him, was distinct 
enough. He wanted about 62 seats to be distributed, in the propor- 
tion of 42 to the counties and 20 to the boroughs, and clearly dis- 
trusted the Householders. The underlying idea of both speeches is 
evidently this, —“* The ‘Tories must join us, and if we can multiply 
county seats, the old Whigs will again be strong.” The Govern- 
ment reply was feeble in the extreme, Lord Derby being ill, and 
the Tories having no other peer in the Cabinet with any preten- 
sion to debating power. Lord Malmesbury talked of the danger 
of ‘* tampering with the work of so many months,” and one of the 
Dukes, Buckingham, said a few words about the indiscretion of 
differing from the Commons, but the Cabinet relied on their 
majority. Lord Halifax was beaten by 100 to 59. 





It is quite clear that the Court of Vienna is ardently anxious 
to conciliate that of Paris. ‘The Emperor and Empress of the 
French have been invited to meet the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria at Salzburg, the italicized word implying a compliment 
which will be keenly felt at the Tuileries. It is the complete 
admission of the Empress Eugenie into the European family, and 
Wipes out at once the slight conveyed in the non-appearance in 
Paris of the Czarina or the Queen of Prussia. 


The great debate in the Lords on Redistribution came off on 
Thursday, wheu Earl Grey proposed to limit the twelve boroughs 
between 10,000 and 12,000 to one member, and so group boroughs 
under 5,000 as to gain eleven seats, making twenty-three in all. 
Ife used no arguments but those with which the public is familiar 
to weariness; but he was resisted by Lord Derby, who after 
reviewing the Distribution Bills of 1854 and 1866, declared that 
his chief ground of opposition was dislike to the three-cornered 
constituencies which would be created out of the seats set free. 
He held that ‘ nothing could be more obnoxious, nothing could 
work more harshly or unequally than such a representation of 
minorities,” and though he ha accepted the experiment on a very 
limited scale he would not accept it on a broad one. It was too 
late to discuss anything so broad as Earl Grey's proposition, and 
if it were carried he must reconsider the position of Government 
in reference to the Bill. ‘This declaration of course decided the 
House; but the debate went on, the main argument used by the 
supporters of the motion being that the householders would deal 
with the small boroughs in a spirit of dislike and suspicion. On 
the division, the motion was beaten by 98 to 86; and an amend- 
ment by Lord Lyveden, to disfranchise all boroughs with less than 
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5,090 inhabitants, was thrown out by 95 to 37. Redistribution, 
therefore, is postponed till the new Parliament assembles. 


Lord Grey to resuscitate the Compounder, which was of course 


rejected by 148 to 43, and the next on Lord Cairns’ plan for the | 


representation of minorities. ‘This was unfoldelin an able speech, 


the great points of which were these :—If voters in three-cornered | _,~. : 

| which brought out two important facts. The Government haye 
| decided as soon as the Mont Cenis Railway is open to send the 
| Indian mail express vid Brindisi hoping to gain thirty - four 


constituencies are allowed only two votes, the third seat wil! 
be filled by men ‘ who will break the sameness and monotony 
observable among members for very large towns and great agri- 


’ . ° aaa 

| year’s experience tells us, an increased demand for water leads to 

neglect of precautions. The East London Company, too, ara 

CE te : : : . , are 

= , sp i ; | only going to ‘‘improve,” not abolish, their cholera-bins at O14 
rhe next important division was on Tuesday, on a motion by | Ford. We wish the various schemes for a really good supp! 

. ny 


from a distance, were properly put before the public and dis. 
cussed, 
Mr, Crawford on Thursday brought on a mail-packet discussion 


hours. In other words, they have selected a route which in- 


eultural counties.” Moreover, they will represent special varieties Saale il : : 
of local feeling upon Imperial questions, and obviate the irritation | ee the carriage of the mails over three systems of railway 
instead of two, and the risk of incessant delays in winter, when 


sure to be felt by the wealth and intelligence of the boroughs at 


| 


savoy is flooded and the mountains snowed up. Moreover, they 


their permanent disfranchisement. It will be observed that Lord | ¥ ale : 
are inclined to ruin the Peninsular and Oriental Company by 


Cairns addressed his argument to the case of the boroughs only, 
as likewise did Earl Russell, Ewl Spencer, and Earl Stanhope, all 
of whom supported him. ‘The latter made a remarkable speech, 
acknowledging that he had been mistaken about the Reform Bill | 
of 1832, and might be mistaken about this, but believed it in any 
cease wise to *‘ blend all the interests of the country together ” in the 
House of Commons. Lord Houghton believed that the proposal 
would develop individual liberty of thought; Lord Carnarvon 
showed that it would admit men, who, like Mr. Bright in the 
Crimean War, were momentarily at issue with their countrymen ; 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe thought it would mitigate that 
tyranny of party which he had once witnessed in Switzerland. 
The Cabinet, represented by Lord Malmesbury and another Duke, 
—Marlborough, this time—made a feeble defence, the former only 
arguing that the measure was newfangled and would diminish 
contests, and the latter that it would introduce caucusing, and the 
amendment was carried by a vote of 142 to 51. 








It appears to be understood on all sides that the India House is 
arranging for an expedition to Abyssinia, to be carried out should 
Theodore refuse to surrender his British captives. It will be 
organized by the Bombay Government, and consist of Bombay 
troops, under the command either of Sir William Staveley or 
Colonel Merewether, now Agent at Aden, a dashing, clear-headed 
officer, in whom General Jacob greatly believed. He ought to 
succeed if Government will leave him alone judiciously, and if 
good arrangements can be made for feeding the troops. It would be 
advisable to limit the expedition to Christians and Mohammedans, 
as the Hindoo Sepoys will eat neither beef, nor bread baked by 
any hands but their own. The plan of invasion, it is said, has 
been drawn up by Sir W. Coghlan, and it is a little hard that 
he should not carry it out. If we recollect rightly, he managed 
® most difficult and dangerous little expedition into the desert 
against the Sultan of Lahej with eminent judgment and success. 


M. de Persigny wound up the session of the French Senate 
with a noteworthy speech. According to him, people mistake 
the meaning of the Emperor's ‘‘ responsibility.” He is respon- 
sible, to be sure, but his responsibility is like that of a father to 
his children, moral, not actual, and should not be perpetually 
pressed upon him. At the same time senators and deputies 
should manifest independence of character, and remonstrate 
about measures they do not like. This looks very much as if 
the Chambers were to say what they liked and the Emperor to 
do what he liked, but M. de Persigny does not quite mean that. 
What he wants to say is, that the Emperor begins to feel the 
burden of his power, and would gladly have it lightened without 
giving any of it up. He wants associates in ruling, and cannot 


find them. 
The Times reviews the legislation of the session on the water 
supply of London. The statements are favourable to the 


Companies, but it is manifestly clear that some progress has 
been made of late. ‘The Companies that take their water from 





transferring the whole Indian contract to the Messa geries Im- 
periales. In other words, it is possible that they may by one and 
the same arrangement hand the control of the Overland route 
over to France, just as we are fighting in Abyssinia, and break up 
the greatest and cheapest transport service ever placed at the dis- 
posal of a State. The maguificent fleet of the Company does not 
cost the British Government 80,000/. a year, half the expense 
being borne by India, and it is as absolutely at its disposal for 
transport as the Channel squadron. 


The Lords on Monday night made one small but trouble- 
some change in the Reform Bill. Lord Cairns proposed, in a 
short speech absolutely devoid of reasons, to raise the lodger 
franchise from 10/. to 15/., thus disfranchising all the London 
workmen admitted by the Bill. Thereupon up jumped Lord 
Malmesbury, apparently quite delighted, and on the part of the 
Cabinet accepted the amendment, which of course was carried, 
and of course must be rejected by the Commons, —firstly, because 
the figure 10/. was the result of a compact in the Lower House ; 
secondly, because the Liberals are not going to break faith with 
London, which has never swerved from its fidelity to them ; and 
thirdly, because the increased figure establishes a bad social distine- 
tion. It admits almost all young men of the professional, trading, 
and shopkeeping class, and strikes out all young men of the 
working class. That will never do; and we not surprised to hear 
that Mr. Disraeli intends to resist the change, or that London is 
half inclined for a demonstration. Lord Malmesbury is always 
getting his party into some scrape or other, and this is a serious 
one. ‘The total rejection of the lodger franchise as including the 
principle of universal suffrage would have been intelligible, but 
this change is a mere explosion of caste feeling, as unwise as it is 


small. 

The Tailors’ strike has reached a new phase. The 2,500 men 
now on strike have agreed to waive for the present the particular 
question on which they struck—the uniform time log; and now 
simply ask for the settlement of that and similar questions by 
reference to a joint committee of masters and men. Though 
many of the masters shrink from treating with the men as a body, 
there is great probability of a settlement, Monday next being the 
day fixed for the masters to reply. Should the reply be unfavour- 
able, the men persist in their resolve to emigrate en masse. 
Already subscriptions have been raised for twenty passages to 
the United States, which were balloted for the other day. 
American tailors will possibly be able to turn out good clothes at. 


last. 

Lord Lyttelton’s amusing amendment on the Reform Bill, 
refusing the franchise to everybody who cannot write 
legibly, was, of course, withdrawn without a division. It 
was, in fact, condemned before it was proposed, the clerk 
being totally unable to make out his Lordship’s illegible 
writing. Lord Granville told an amusing story of the same 
kind of a British Ambassador—Lord Cowley, we imagine—who 
writes so badly that his Lordship asked him to keep his originals 








above Teddington Lock now supply fully half London, and accord- 
ing to them there is three and a half times the amount of water 
comes over Teddington Lock, in the driest time in summer, as 
would be required if the population were doubled, while if proper 
facilities for storing could be obtained, as much sometimes could 
be collected in one day of a flood as would serve for the entire 
The East London are about to make great reservoirs at 


year. 
We question whether 


Tottenham, under an Act of this session. 
this is safe. There is an immense population in the valley of the 
Lea, between Hertford, where the New River Company takes its 


supply, and Tottenham. If the landlords of our poorer districts 


were to get slightly more liberal notions as to supplying their 
tenants there would be a great run on the Companies, and as last 


and send the office copies. Of the letters received in this office, 
| which are all from educated persons, at least 10 per cent. are 
| written in that detestable Italian hand which was studied twenty 
| years ago, and are intelligible only to compositors. ‘The introduc- 
ition of note-paper spoiled half the handwritings in England. 


The lines are not long enough to admit of legible letters. 


Mr. Grantley Berkeley has been making a “ Conservative ” speech 

to the electors of West Gloucestershire. ‘They were very angry 
| at Mr. Somerset's victory, and made a great noise, whereupon Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley told them in the same breath that they were 


:* no fitter for the suffrage than so many animals,” and that he 
| stood by the Tory party and its Bill, which has enfranchised the 
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animals. Mr. Disraeli will not thank Mr. Berkeley for being so 
frank, though Mr. Bright may, and the electors pelted him off the 


hustings with rotten eggs. 


A strange case of conflicting evidence as to a murder was 
opened at Maidstone on Thursday. A woman had been out- 
raged and murdered, and some time after a witness swears that 
she saw the prisoner, a tramp, with the deceased, near the spot 
where the body was found, and that she had also heard cries. 
Her reason for not making the statement before was that she was 
out that night without the knowledge of her husband, for the 
purpose of meeting another man. On the other hand, a strong 
alibi is set up, but no real discredit has yet been thrown on the 
incriminating evidence. All kinds of suspicions have been raised, 
‘ont so far the case looks like a question of identity. 


The Czar has this week abolished a strange custom recently 
described by our Russian correspondent. The cure of souls in 
Russia has for centuries been hereditary. The son of a priest 
becomes a priest, or if he has only daughters, the eldest conveys 
the parish to her husband. Of course the priest is as little of a 
pastor as is well possible, but he is much linked with the peasantry, 
and the Government, to improve the character and diminish the 
popularity of the priesthood, have abolished its hereditary cha- 
racter. Henceforward the best candidate is to be appointed, 
which, as nobody ever takes the office voluntarily, is a satisfac- 
tory reform. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has published his decision on the Orissa 
report. It is just like Sir Stafford Northcote, very sensible, very 
official, and very tame. The Viceroy is blamed, Sir Cecil 
Beadon is blamed, the Board of Revenue is blamed, but everybody 
is blamed gently, except unlucky Colonel Nicholls, chief of the 
Public Works Department in Orissa, who was less responsible for 
the province than anybody directly connected with it. Nobody is 
punished, though everybody is considered guilty, and officers held 
responsible for not preventing the loss of 600,000 British subjects 
by starvation are treated more mildly than they would have been 
if they had expended too many office pen-knives. ‘The order is 
thoroughly discreditable to its author's sense of responsibility for 
a people who have on earth no other protector, and who have died 
of starvation without one political riot. 


The French and Prussian journals are quarrelling merrily 
over their international relations. A report had been spread that 
the French Government had forwarded a despatch to Berlin ad- 
vocating the claim of Denmark to North Schleswig. This the 
Moniteur denied. Thereupon the North German Gazette atfirmed 
that a note had been read, but not left, and the French papers 
quizzed the Monitewr. It is now stated officially that a note was 
sent to the French Chargé d’Affaires, and was read by him to the 
Prussian Minister without instructions, so that the Moniteur is 
‘technically in the right. The papers, however, take the opportu- 
nity of abusing their adversaries, the Prussians declaring that the 
French shall not interfere in Germany, the French retorting that 
Prussia is peaceful because if she went to war she would lose all 
she has acquired. The Constitutionnel has been directed to explain 
that the two Cabinets are not hostile, and the order of the day in 
Paris appears to be ‘‘ no war till next year.” It is believed by well 
informed persons, however, that if the Grand Duke, as rumoured, 
surrenders Baden to Prussia, war will be immediately inevitable. 


The new Reconstruction Bill, placing the South under the 
Northern Generals, and suspending the power of the President to 
interfere with officers so employed, was passed over his veto by 
immense majorities, 30 votes to 6 in the Senate, and 100 to 22 in 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Johnson, in the message 
which accompanied the veto, had used the argument that Con- 
gress, in suspending Civil Government in the South, became 
liable for the rebel debt, a view which would only have been put for- 
ward by an irritated man, but which greatly excited the majority. 
It has been formally declared by the House of Representatives a 
message calculated only to encourage the disaffected. It is said 
that Pr sident Johnson is urged to use his power as Commander- 
in-Chie’, and remove the Northern Generals, but if he does, 
they will be reappointed by Act. All these arrangements, it 
must be remembered, are only made pending the election of State 
legislatures which Congress can accept as loyal. 


The Sultan having visited the City during the Lord Mayoralty 
of Mr. Thomas Gabriel, he has been created a Baronet. The 
Sheriffs, Aldermen Waterlow aud Lycett, have been knighted at the 


same time and for the same reason, and Alderman Rose because he 
was Mayor when the Prince and Princess of Wales were enter- 
tained. The public is heartily pleased at the recognition, acci- 
dental though it be, of Alderman Waterlow's services to the poor. 





Lord Cairns succeeded on Monday in giving votes to the Under- 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge for the borough elections. 
The innovation is considered a Tory triumph, but it will do the 
party little good. In Oxford it will not enfranchise anybody, as 
all students of full age are sent to lodgings in town, and can vote 
as lodgers ; and in Cambridge very few, as, residence being shorter, 
the number of men over twenty-one is comparatively small. By 
the way, a lodger must prove that he has resided a year. Willa 
year of infancy count ? 





The French have, it is said, conquered three more of the 
provinces of Cochin China,—three in the West. They intend 
apparently to take the whole Peninsula, and if they do will want 
Siam also, for the sake of revenue. The valley of the Meinam 
would pay its expenses, which the valley of the Maykiang will 
scarcely do. There is no onc but ourselves to protect the Siamese, 
and it is not our interest. We shall still be separated by a 
mountain range from French dominions. 


Mr. Fawcett was on Wednesday obliged to withdraw his Bill 
for the regulation of gangs employed in field labour. The farmers 
are at heart opposed to interference, and the squires, who obey 
them, seized on the compulsory clauses of the Bill as a very good 
ground of objection. They are wise in their generation. So 
long as the compulsory clauses are rejected there never will be a 
truly popular system of education, and after all, two or three years’ 
delay do not matter much. ‘Three years hence the Education 
grant, of which Lord R. Montagu on Tuesday made so much,— 
some trumpery sum of three-quarters of a million,—will be quin- 
tupled, and the worthy agriculturists who are now so timid will 
be shrieking for more schools. Do they know how the common- 
school system was carried in Rhode Island? The worthy farmers 
of that State would not have it, did not, as they said, want to be 
taxed in order to be outdone by their own labourers. Glorious 
ignorance and household suffrage were combined, till one fine day 
the freeholders found that an agrarian law was within an ace of 
being accepted. ‘They were converted as rapidly as Lord Derby 
was by the fall of the Hyde Park railings, and in two years edu- 
cation was the heaviest item in the State budget. Property in 
Rhode Island is now as safe as in Suffolk. 





The dealings in National Stock have been only moderate, yet 
prices have ruled tolerably firm. On Monday, Consols for money 
were 933, 94; ditto for the New Account, 944. Yesterday, 
Conusols for transfer left off at 94 to 944, and the same figures for 
time. Reduced and New Threa per Cents. were 933, 3; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 22s. to 283. prem. India Five per Cents, 111}, }; 
India Bonds, 65s. to 70s. prem. Foreign Bonds and Railway 
Shares, although there was a better feeling in them yesterday, 
have continued heavy. In the open market money is unusually 
abundant, and the best short bills have been done at 14, } per 
cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 22,926,453/., 
in the Bank of France, 35,419,528/. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, July 26. Friday, August 2. 
Mexican a, ee . oe 15} oe 5} 


Spanish Passives oo oe oe ar 213 ee al 
Do. Certificates ..  .. ws 16 Me 16} 
Turkish 6 per Cente., 1858 .. oe oe 584 oe 534 
” ” 1862 .. a oe oe 57 57 
United States 5.203 .. we ee - 72} 723 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, July 26. Friday, August 2. 


Great Eastern .. ) oe ee oe oe 26 om 258 
Great Northern oe oe . oe 112 os ll 
Great Western. . o* oa . a 4lj 41} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oe ve 126} oe Bas 3 
London and Brighton oe oe “« ee 493 os 49y 
London and North-Western oe “@ oe Ilo} ° llog 
London and South-Western oe o« oo 74 oe v4 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe oe 16} -_ 15] 
Metropolitan ,, or] o . 120} oe 120 
Midland,, ee +e oe oa ee 114} oe list 
North-Eastern, Berwick . e « oe 995 oe 1003 
Do. York .. ° a oe 91 - 90 
South-Eastern on oe ee « oe €3} 634 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>-—— 
THE LAST DEFEAT OF ROME. 


NOTHER and a terrible blow has this week fallen upon 

the Papacy, a blow which will affect its authority more 
directly than the series of reverses which have followed the 
great defeat at Sadowa. Since that battle Venetia has been 
liberated, and the last hope of regaining power in Italy finally 
swept away. The Polish Church has been virtually released 
from Papal authority, the Clerical party has been utterly 
overthrown in Mexico, Church property has been sequestrated 
throughout Italy, and Ultramontanism has been expelled from 
the kingdom of Hungary. The Concordat which had been 
octroyed there while the Hapsburgs were absolute required the 
sanction of the Diet, and with the revival of constitutional life 
it silently disappeared. In less than twelve months the Papacy 
has lost the control of three great kingdoms, a province nearly 
as large as a kingdom, and property which in Italy, Mexico, 
and Poland must be worth at the very least a hundred millions 
sterling, and might twenty years hence have been valued at 
thrice that sum. It is a frightful list of misfortunes, yet we 
doubt if the whole together will be so bitterly felt in Rome as 
the decision of the 26th July, when the Austrian Reichsrath, by 
a vote of 130 to 24, solemnly decreed that the Concordat should 
cease to exist. To do Rome justice, there isone thing which, even 
in her decay, she values more than territory, or revenue, or her 
temporal place, and that is her spiritual sway, the chance of 
realizing that ideal of heaven on earth which she has hunted 
for twelve centuries but never found, or found only for brief 
periods and over small portions of the earth’s surface. Para- 
guay was like it for a few years, the Tyrol is like it now, but 
Paraguay is lost, and the Tyrol is but a mountain province. 
A great and stately kingdom, within which there is no spiritual 
dissent, and can therefore be no spiritual harshness; in which 
the Church, being invested with all rights, can show herself 
careless of all privileges; in which Bishops, receiving abundantly 
both of respect and cash, need exact nothing—this is the true 
Roman ideal. Protestants are apt to talk and write as if 
Rome loved persecution for its own sake, tyranny for some 
gratification in being tyrannical, as if any human being, Pope 
or secularist, King or trader, ever wanted to encounter the 
trouble persecution involves. Rome does not wish to make a 
hell, but a heayen, on earth. Kings must, of course, obey her 
counsel, else were the things of this life elevated above those 
of the next; Bishops must control education, or souls may be 
tempted to perdition ; priests must revise literature, or immor- 
tal beings may suffer for their immortality ; nuns must control 
hospitals, or the sick may die unshriven, and souls be tortured 
with the infamous belief that charity can exist without 
true rectitude of faith. Legislation must be limited by the 
Canon, for how can the mundane regulate the divine? Church 
property must not be taxed, lest ye should steal from the 
Lord the means of evil; priests must be exempt from the 
law, lest earthly hands should, without the special warranty of 
the Church, desecrate the Lord’s anointed. But these proposi- 
tions granted, heartily granted, granted as they are in the 
Tyrol, where the population rose a few months since in holy 
insurrection, shocked at the idea of tolerating Protestant 
worship, Rome is not a persecuting or even a tyrannical power. 
She does not object to nobles being luxurious or peasants 
happy, detests slavery, condemns cruelty, utterly refuses to 
recognize any inequality of any kind among those for whom 
she holds the keys of Heaven. She simply presses on to her 
ideal, and if vain men interpose human obstacles, if she has 
to clear her road by slaughter, or abolish evil by making a 
solitude, theirs, not hers, is the sin and the responsibility. She 
had nearly reached, as it seemed, her goal in Austria. After 
three centuries of contest, after seeing one-third of Germany 
depopulated in vain, after tragedies innumerable and 
unavailing, she at length found an Emperor willing, it 
might be through grace, it might be through policy, to 
recognize her claims to the full. The Austrian Concordat, 
which became law on the 5th November, 1855, established 
throughout the Empire her ideal society. From the Emperor 
downwards, every person, institution, and thing in Austria was 
submitted to the Church, education was confided to her, wor- 
ship was confined to her, every grand transaction of life—birth, 
marriage, burial—could be legalized only by her assent. The 
Bishop was the Providence of his diocese, the priest the Lar 
of his commune, every hospital was surrendered to nuns, every 
school to the fathers, every charity to an affiliated order. So 
perfect was the organization, that women died in the Lying-In 











Hospital of Vienna because none but nuns could attend them 
and nuns held their pruderies more important than human. 
life. Except to an obedient Catholic, civil life was a gloomy 
prison, but to an obedient Catholic, not being pregnant, it was 
a land of pleasant probation, a path from which every stumb- 
ling-block had been removed, in which every one, however 
humble, travelled under escort. For eleven years the priests 
perfected their work, murmuring now and then at human 
perversity, but always advancing, until at last the Papacy 
could boast of one land in Europe where her dreams had 
become realities, one empire in which she reigned without 
the necessity of violence. Eleven years of peaceful rule, 
eleven years of Catholic education, eleven years during 
which a priest in every household possessed the authority 
of a father, and then came Sadowa, and then a free Parlia- 
ment, and then—the entire fabric melted gently away. The 
whole authority of the Church, exercised unchecked for eleven 
years, had failed to convince a population originally Catholic 
that the Catholic ideal was endurable. In vain did the: 
Government plead that the Concordat was a treaty, and beyond 
the range of parliamentary discussion. In vain did the 
Minister of Justice beg humbly for time to conciliate the 
Vatican. In vain did the Tyrolese and Slovacks, faithful 
servants of the Church, ignorant and innocent as cows,. 
threaten secession and denounce the infidels in Parliament; a 
perverse generation had made up its mind to prefer darkness 
to this intolerable glare of heavenly light, and by a majority: 
of more than four-fifths, the representatives of the Austrian 
people, the most docile and Catholic race remaining in the 
world, a race two centuries behind Parisians, decreed that the 
Concordat should end. One German only voted for the Pope, 
and he voted only out of spite, because the resolutions took 
the gloss off a still stronger measure of his own. Education 
should be secular, come of souls what might; marriage 
should be a civil contract, sacrament or none; every 
confession should be free, whether to pray or prosely- 
tize, even if the Devil were the earliest schismatic. 
That a Government should go wrong is what Rome 
expects, for at heart her confidence in earthly Princes 
is but small,—had not Ferdinand of Naples been heard 
on one occasion to declare that the Holy Father was an 
impertinent nuisance?—but that a whole people uninfected by 
heresy, drilled for eleven years in implicit obedience, should 
declare canons unendurable, should abolish a treaty with the 
Pope, should recognize heretics as human beings !—Rome has 
rarely been so melancholy. And truly it is a gfeat blow. If 
there was a place where Rome might hope for genuinely 
popular support it was Austria, where heresy had been so 
sedulously extirpated, and where the population, unlike that 
of Prussia or England, has a natural proclivity towards 
Catholicism, is not stiffnecked, is not specially desirous of 
any right of private judgment, prefers, on the whole, to have- 
its thinking done for it. Yet even Austria has found Ultra- 
montanism too heavy a burden, and after trying it on condi- 
tions fixed by Rome itself for eleven years has shaken it from her 
neck, If Austrians could not bear it who will? and if it is not 
borne by any one, if the Church is never to act except through 
spiritual weapons, never to protect its flock, or punish wolves, 
or pet its sheep-dogs, how is the ideal heaven on earth ever to. 
be realized? Is the Kingdom of Heaven to be confined to the 


| Tyrol and to Spain ? 


The vote, though not yet accepted by the Government, is, 
we imagine, irreversible. The Emperor, however carefully 
trained, has learned wisdom in a rough school, and though 
Royal, cannot now be much less enlightened than an average 
Viennese burgher. His Premier or Chancellor of the Empire 
is a Protestant, with no other idea of priests than that they 
are cheap policemen ; his nobles, though Catholic, have the 
strong dislike of foreign and sacerdotal aggression aristo- 
cracies always display. The Council of Ten, before Protest- 
antism was heard of, never could stand the Pope; and the 
English nobles before Luther, Catholic to the toes, urged 
Henry VII. to secularize the Church. The one hope of the 
Hapsburgs is to conciliate the people, and the people will not 
live the Roman ideal life. If it is forced on them—and Rome 
would not falter in the forcing—they will take the final step, 
and place themselves, at any risk to their souls, under the 
House of Hohenzollern, so heretical but so patriotic, so deeply 
excommunicated but so just, so certain to be damned in the 
next world, but so certain also to succeed in this. The dread 
of sucha calamity awes the Kaiser, and may even awe the Pope, 
but we do not think it will. It is believed both at Vienna and 
Rome that the Society of Jesus is opposing to the demand for a 
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withdrawal of the Concordat the ancient weapon of Rome, in- 
definite delay. What isa year, a generation, a century to Rome? 
Napoleon may be stirred up to fight Prussia, Bismarck may 
die, the Kaiser may repent, anything may occur if only there 
js time, and meanwhile the Colleges will consider affectionately 
the Emperor’s demand. The Vatican, once wisest of Courts, 
smiles calmly over the wisdom which secular politicians have 
Jong since abandoned as unwise, the policy of laissez-faire, and 
sits quietly, unaware that a yet heavier bolt is soon about to 
descend. The Kaiser was Hapsburg before he was Catholic, 
and within three years the vast possessions of the Church in 
Austria will have been seized to pay the interest due on debts 
owned mainly by heretics and Jews. With the Lutherans rising 
daily higher, Spanish America fallen or falling away, whole 
Catholic races asserting the right of private judgment upon 
Sacraments, a Mussulman Sovereign received by all Europe, an 
indifferentist Republic growing steadily into a terror to the 
world, Italian troops steadily drawing in towards St. Peter’s 
itself, where half the Bishops of Christendom in conclave are 
declaring the Papacy divine, the Vatican must perceive that 
it is gazing into a somewhat hopeless world. 





THE LORDS’ IDEAS. 


VHE Peers would have improved the Reform Bill if they 
could, but the Tory Cabinet was resolved on establishing 

pure Democracy. That is, we believe, the judgment which 
the future historian will pass upon the conduct of the present 
Government in forcing the Reform Bill through the Lords—a 
process which practically ended on Thursday night. Running 
through all the four days of debate and the speeches on both 
sides there has been a visible single coherent idea, or rather 
system of ideas. Household Suffrage is unavoidable, and may 
even be beneficial, but there is danger lest the influence of 
wealth and intelligence should be entirely swamped in that of 
a numerical majority. The petty boroughs are no protection 
.against that, because they cannot be defended by argument ; 
they have no physical force, and they will be, sooner or later, 
swept away. If, therefore, we can sweep them away now, and 
at the same time prevent the multitudes of the cities from 
wholly disfranchising the property-holders, we shall correct 
the one great evil of the Bill without impairing its one real or 
presumed advantage. From different sides, therefore, of 
the House ; from the Orange Lord Cairns and the Radical Lord 
Halifax, and the gently Whig Lord Lyveden and the strongly 
Whig Lord Grey came up suggestions all neatly adapted to fit 
into each other. The forms of the House interfered with their 
apparent symmetry, but they formed a coherent and not an 
inconsiderable scheme. Lord Cairns proposed and carried an 
amendment decreeing that voters in three-cornered consti- 
tuencies should have only two votes, thus securing to the 
minority in twelve county and borough elections the power, 
if they exceed two-fifths of the constituencies, of seating 
their man. If the constituency of Birmingham, for example, 
contains a proportion of Tories equal to two-fifths plus one, 
the third member will be a Tory. This carried, Lord Grey 
proposed to deprive all boroughs with less than 12,000 
people of one member, and group all boroughs with less 
than 5,000, thus obtaining 23 seats. The whole of these 
he proposed to give to the great counties and boroughs in 
the shape of third seats, thus securing to minorities altogether 
35 seats. Lord Lyveden, improving on that, wished to dis- 
franchise boroughs under 5,000, using the seats in the 
same way. Had the entire plan succeeded, therefore. the 
grossest anomalies of our representation would have dis- 
appeared, the great cities and counties would have had 
their just preponderance, while the minorities, Liberal in 
counties, Tory in boroughs, would have had a definite 
representation. The great and valuable mass of Con- 
servative sentiment in our great towns, London included, 
would have been directly represented, the great and 
valuable mass of Liberals in Tory counties would have 
ceased to be disfranchised. The Bill as a measure for the 
representation of the whole people would have been in prin- 
ciple perfect, but Lord Derby would not allow the scheme to 
be carried out. He will have the rule of numbers. He 
accepted his defeat on Lord Cairns’ motion, but threatened if 
Lord Grey’s or Lord Lyveden’s were carried to reconsider the 
Bill. The menace of course mattered nothing to the Lords, 
but as it would matter to the Commons the Peers shrank back 
from the threatened collision with the Lower House, the 
amendment was rejected by a narrow majority, and the Bill 
will probably go down with a single substantial improvement, 


the representation of minorities in twelve constituencies, seven 
counties, four great towns, and the City of London. 

It is a very small experiment, though a sufficient one, but 
it still remains to be seen if the Commons will allow it to be 
tried. Mr. Disraeli hates it—a curious fact for those who 
believe that its result must be Conservative—and Mr. Bright 
is already sounding his war-cry. He says it will leave Bir- 
mingham with only one member, the vote of the second 
Liberal being neutralized by that of the third Tory, but this 
is a pure delusion. It will leave the Liberals of Birmingham 
with only two members out of the three sent up by the town ; 
but if a third of their townsmen are opposed to them, why 
should not that third have a voice? The object of representa- 
tive government is surely representation, and by whom, failing 
this plan, are the Conservative classes of the great towns or the 
Liberal classes of the agricultural counties to be represented ? 
We quite admit the necessity of momentum in Parliament, 
but surely a majority of two to one will give momentum 
enough. Mr. Bright apparently would like to disfranchise 
minorities, especially Tory minorities, altogether. So should 
we, if we thereby got rid of Tories, but by refusing them 
their voice we do not kill them, but simply drive them to 
other means of exerting the influence they cannot exert 
in legal fashion. The means in England will, we may 
depend on it, be the power of the purse, or, what we 
dread still more, of mad promises. The Conservatives 
of the great cities will, we may depend upon it, exert 
their influence somehow, and if we permanently exclude 
them from the arena, they will either open their way by buy- 
ing votes, as has occasionally occurred before ; or, as in Coven- 
try, by promising changes which all but the very ignorant 
know to be either impracticable or bad. All forces in active 
existence ought to have their place in the Constitution, and 
will have it, too, legally or illegally, and commercial Toryism 
is one of those forces. It is content at present with its 
chance in the petty boroughs, but if we close up that bad 
avenue to power, as we trust we shall do, and open no other, 
the whole Toryism of the country, an immense and very 
coherent force, will strive to find some other expression of 
itself, most probably through wholesale bribery, but possibly, 
as many recent incidents warn us, by steady attempts to 
strengthen the Executive to an unreasonable degree. Hence- 
forward the engine is to move at a quicker pace, let us not 
begin the race by soldering down the safety-valve. Like Mr. 
Bright, and we fancy much more intensely than Mr. Bright, 
we detest the petty boroughs. What little life they have is of 
the bad sort, a life in which prejudices take the place of convic- 
tions, spitefulnesses of party feelings, and mean social jealousies 
of vigorous ambitions. If we could, we would disfranchise them 
all, at least up to the limit of 12,000, but till we have pro- 
vided some other means for seating in due proportion the men 
whom they seat in undue numbers, till we have cloven new 
channels for wealth and intelligence, they cannot safely be 
swept away. If they are swept away, the country will yet be 
driven to single seats and equal electoral districts, and Mr. 
Bright will like the House that mode of election will produce 
as little as we shall. He has no means of binding the upper 
class of the cities hand and foot, and to disfranchise them 
while still powerful is to repeat the stupid mistake of the 
Tories before 1830, who, conscious that the great cities could 
tear the Constitution in pieces, still would not admit them 
within its pale. At all events, now that the number of seats 
is reduced to twelve, let us try the experiment. If it fails, a 
Householder Parliament can easily allege that the Ten-Pounder 
Parliament was an aristocratic assembly, and reverse its decrees. 

The only other great amendment made by the Lords must 
be struck out in the Commons. Raising the lodger franchise 
from 10/. to 15/. is simply a silly attack on London workmen. 
We cannot imagine what possessed Lord Malmesbury to con- 
sent to a change which can yield to his party no conceivable 
,advantage. The change will be quite inoperative except in 
the great cities, which could not be rendered more liberal than 
|they are by universal suffrage. In the smaller towns work- 
men do not pay 10/. a year for unfurnished rooms, for they 
can get houses for half-a-crown a week ; and in the great cities, 
| where rent is higher, what is the party use of keeping them 
out? The clerks and shopmen cannot outweigh the householders, 
even if they were all Tories, a most absurd assumption. The 
| change will have no party effect whatever, while it redaces 

uselessly but immensely the number of men within the con- 
stitutional pale, and perpetuates a caste distinction of the 
most noxious kind. Is it the Peers, of all men on earth, who 
| believe the unmarried artizans inferior to the young men who 
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wait in shops, and who will form the large majority of the | in its own capacity for business ? There is not a Trades’ Union 
fifteen-pounders ? We look to the artizans of London as the in the country, not a knot of plasterers, or joiners, or engine- 
corrective to the dominance of the Shopocracy, and rather than | drivers who would not be ashamed of a result with which the 
see them insulted and kicked out after being admitted, Liberals | middle class and its Parliament appear serenely content. 

ought to risk the postponement of the Bill for another year. If| To make the thing ideally perfect, we have the Times, the 
they cannot erase this amendment, England may yet have cause | organ of the commercial world, and Mr. Gladstone, the 
to lament Lord Derby’s gout as a national misfortune. Lon- | greatest of living financiers, openly arguing in favour of pre- 
doners form the only formidable population in the Empire, | preference shares. Sir John Squire, Bart., cannot pay his 
and here we have an accidental leader of the Lords, a man | bills, particularly his lawyer’s account, and the charge for 
whom even his own party has been compelled to leave with- that new conservatory. His rents are all assigned, and his 
out office because he was laughed at so much, deliberately | estates are so heavily mortgaged that he can raise no more. 
turning the bone and sinew of that population, the pick of its | He must, however, have cash, and he has parliamentary in- 
unmarried men, into the street again, thrusting them out of | fluence. Accordingly, he obtains an Act decreeing that his 
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the only position in which they can have free and safe scope | new mortgages shall have preference over the old, that the 
for their political likings and antipathies. A stupider 
blunder never was made, or one which showed more clearly 
how little the average Peer understands of the real forces at 
work in English city life. The Lords might just as well disfran- 
chise all graduates in order to improve education, as disfran- 
chise young London workmen in order to improve the electo- 
rate. The men whom they are thrusting out, after their own 
leader has asked them in, are the very men on whom we most 
rely to infuse intelligence into the residuum, the very men 
who ought to be tempted by every possible means to active 
participation in political life. That amendment must go, if 
Liberals have to be summoned back from every corner of 
Europe, and we only wish Lord Malmesbury could be made to 
pay their expenses. 





THE RAILWAY REFORM BILL. 


HE Lords have spoilt the Railway Reform Bill. They 
have struck out the only compulsory clause, and may 

as well strike out the remainder, for any good the reform 
will do. The essential principle of the Bill was that if three- 
fourths of the shareholders and creditors of an insolvent 
railway could come to terms, their compromise, or “ scheme,” 
as it was called in the Bill, should have as much force as if 
it had been embodied in an Act of Parliament. To induce 
them to come to terms it was arranged that if within twelve 
months of bankruptcy, that is, of the appointment of a 
Receiver, no scheme had been accepted, the railway should 
be sold, like any other bankrupt estate, to the highest 
bidder. Bought by new men at a price usually equal only 
to the debts of the concern, and worked by managers free 
from the pressure of the jobbers, the railway might be made at 
once more useful to the public and more profitable to its pro- 
prietary. The Bill actually afforded a hope that in course of 
time every railway in England might change hands, that the 
whole system of robbery which has grown up around these 
vast concerns would be pulverized, new men bringing new 


first charge on his estates shall become the second. If that Act 
is not a confiscating Act, what in the name of English is con- 
fiscation? Yet that is what the House of Commons consents to 
do. We donot use the word “confiscation” as a mere bugbear. 
If confiscation is essential to the existence or the safety or the 
prosperity of a nation, whose laws in fact create the property 
taken, confiscation may be morally right ; but in this instance 
the nation has not only no such reason to approve its represen- 
tatives’ conduct, but has a direct reason for reprobating it. The 
interest of the nation is that the shareholders in an insolvent 
railway should be punished for their mismanagement, and the 
railway itself handed over to a new proprietary, clear of obliga- 
tions which induce the present proprietors to keep up high fares, 
and overwork their staff, and run excursion trains, and generally 
sacrifice the public to the dividends which, after all, they are 
too stupid and sleepy to obtain. Why should they be protected 
any more than Sir John Squire, or why is it immoral to pillage 
his creditors and not immoral to pillage theirs? It is argued 
openly that if this is not done the preference shareholders will 
get nothing at all, while if it is done they may get a per-cent- 
age. That may possibly be true, though we doubt it, for if 
preference shareholders may be robbed by legislative decree, 
so may pre-preference, and by the time we have exhausted the 
Latin prepositions there will be nothing for anybody; but 
suppose it true. The preference holders have a right to be 
fools if they like. A man may be a fool for preferring 
diamonds to cash, but is that a reason why the State should 
take his diamonds away to give them to somebody else? We 
can tell the Squires in the House who actually passed this 
astounding proposal, that there is a question about landowner- 
ship coming up in which their action in this matter will be a 
most inconvenient precedent. How are their tenures better 
than those of preference shareholders? Both rest alike on the 
faith of the nation, which secures both. We shall be told 
that debentures, which are the alternative to pre-preference 
shares, really count first among claims, and are in fact costly 
pre-preferences, but they are nothing of the kind. They 








lawyers, new contractors, new traffic managers, and new ideas. | are assented to by the shareholders affected, and do not 
The Lords, however, have thrown out the selling clause, and | alter the position of the latter as proprietors, with the 
the Bill now only permits three-fourths of those interested to| right of voting and the chance of possible future profits. 
come to an agreement if they can, without giving them any Besides, we deny altogether that the alternative ¢s inevitable. 
inducement whatever to agree. Indeed, the inducement | Parliament seems inclined to sanction it, authorizing the issue, 
is all the other way, for when the railway is once in the | for instance, of North British debentures, without the security 
Receiver’s hands, the debentureholders are nearly sure of | now legally required, but in so doing it is simply using its 
their interest, and the preference shareholders have a fair | omnipotence to set aside the laws for the benefit of a single 
ultimate chance, while the shareholders are left out in the cold, | large partnership. It might just as well have authorized 
so that there will be just three hostile interests to conciliate, | Overend, Gurney, and Co. to issue inconvertible paper, because 


one of them with no reason at all for being conciliated. At) the fall of that company would cause public inconvenience. 


the same time, the danger from private creditors is removed, | Of course, there are cases in which exceptional things of that 


for they are forbidden to seize anything which could interfere | kind must be done, at whatever risk of injury to individuals. 
with the working of the line—a bit of retrospective legislation | If the State is menaced by the fall of a house, it may be 
of which we fancy we may yet hear more. It is clearly | right to prop the house up, and take the nearest timber to do 
absurd that John Smith, grease-seller, should be able to stop | it, but our contention is that the bankruptcy of a railway 
a highway because he cannot get his bills paid, but then| injures nobody but its proprietors. The nation would be 
Parliament tempted him to supply his grease by assigning him | positively benefited if it were sold for sixpence, and any legis- 
that preposterous privilege as ultimate security. That, how- | lation to protect a railway company is legislation against the 
ever, is a minor point; the main one is that the Court of | people for the benefit of individuals. ‘The public is injured 
Chancery is for the future to be virtual proprietor of insolvent | that the “Railway interest ’’ may thrive. — The grand temp- 
railways, the shareholders being only authorized to contract as | tation to decent management, the fear of insolvency, is taken 
many debts as the public will let them. They have no! away, in order that bad managers may be as comfortable as 
control over their own property, and only a remote interest in| if they had been good. That is the simple meaning of the 
its good management, while nobody else has any nearer one. | whole system of pre-preferences, extra debentures, special 
The debentureholders are sure of their money, and have, besides, | relaxations, and the rest of the legislation now demanded by 
no voice ; the preference shareholders have a hope of their | the Zimes and assented to by the House of Commons. Let 
money, but scarcely a voice; the shareholders have no hope | us hope that the Householders who travel by railway but do 
and no interest in using their voice, and the Chancery Receiver | not own railway shares will be a trifle sterner, and will 
only cares that accounts should be intelligible. Is not that a | remember, at all events, that the Eighth Commandment is 
beautiful system to be the outcome of all the “ practical ability ” | not a byelaw to be suspended by a director with enough 
of the chosen business men of the class which specially confides | proxies in his pocket. 
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There is one consolation, and but one, in watching this 
Railway muddle. The insolvent Companies, finding that they 
ean coerce or cajole the House of Commons into breaking the 
laws for their advantage, are pretty certain to go on from bad 
to worse, until they arrive at a point where the State must 
interfere and absorb them. They are all busily showing just 
now how very little they want to make things all straight 
again, and produce a financial millennium for everybody. 
Just find a million for this one and half a million for that, 


North British a privilege or so, and be a little lenient with 
the London, Chatham, and Dover, and everything will be right. 
The man in difficulties is always kept out of a fortune by the 
want of a five-pound note, but when he gets it the fortune is 
as far off as ever. Spendthrift railways differ from other 
spendthrifts only in this,—that those who spend have no 
interest in economy, no punishment for lavishness. The line 
is controlled by the shareholders, and as they can never hope 
to get anything by good management and lose nothing by 
expenditure, they are always prepared for a “ spirited policy” 
with their creditors’ funds, always ready to vote with the 
chairman who shows the greatest tact in postponing the evil 
day. To expect economy from a great public meeting so 
composed is absurd, and the new funds will, unless a miracle 
happens, be expended just as old resources have been, that is, 
twopence will be paid for every pennyworth, and a third 
penny to legalize the purchase. Even Parliament cannot keep 
pace with expenditure so directed ; the end must come at last, 
and if the Householders are wise that end will be the 
absorption of all Railways by the State. Then, and not till 
then, Parliament will insist on low fares, precautions against 
massacre, and economical Railway management. 





OUR MILITARY DISORGANIZATION. 


UR national habit of self-depreciation, which sometimes 
serves us so well, -vorks mischief in one department of 

the State. Everybody admits the disorganization of our 
Military system, with its five services under five separate 
authorities, and everybody is content with the admission. We 
are not, says one great authority, a military people. We are 
not, says another, an organizing race. No Government, says 
the Times, is strong enough to touch the Army. Had we 
not better wait, sighs Lord Hartington, for our Householder 
Parliament ?—*‘ It may take broader views.”” The Minister at 
War says he cannot tell who leaves cavalry starving just out- 
side London, and the House chuckles, as if muddles of that 
kind were exceedingly amusing. We heard a man of rare 
intelligence the other day make a bet that the first time the 
Snider rifles were tried on an expedition the ammunition 
would be left behind, or be of the wrong bore, or that something 
equally characteristic would occur, and nobody thought the 
bet an audacious one. Army blunders are, as it were, ex- 
pected, as if it were quite natural that a nation should spend 
twenty-two millions a year on its Army—Chancellors of the 
Exchequer always forget the seven millions paid by India for 
British troops—and should, nevertheless, be unable to organize 
a corps darmee without an enormous fresh expenditure. 
All this, while the same race, living under the same Go- 
vernment, do succeed in another quarter of the globe in 
doing the things which are here supposed to be im- 
possible, to be contrary to the national character. In no 
country is the civil element more predominant than in India. 
In none are the powers of the military chief larger or better 
defined. Yet we never hear of collisions there, or of any 
defect of responsibility. The Indian Army has its own defi- 


ciencies, the principal one being a certain immobility, but 
| 


nobody ever heard of its commissariat being deficient, or its 
ammunition wanting, or its horses not up to work, or its 
“intendance” generally in a state of chaos. If a Deputy- 
Commissary-General broke down, the General of Division 
would know who had broken down and why, and in twenty- 
four hours the Viceroy would know too, and the blunderer 
would wish very heartily that he had not blundered. Every- 
body here is saying and feeling that if the Empire tries to 
punish Theodorus we shall make a muddle of the matter, but 
that if “India,” a mere dependency, is entrusted with the 
work, the throne of Theodorus will be beyond insurance. Yet 
the work will have to be done by the same people ruling an 
Army organized on the same principles, and disposing o 
Cecidedly inferior resources. It is not impossible, it is not 
even difficult, to get to the bottom of the Indian Treasury, 
while that of Great Britain is for such purposes inexhaustible. 
What, then, is the cause of the difference ? 


We believe it may be sought in three very intelligible 
differences of organization. We have in India no double govern- 
ment, no division of staff authority between the Horse Guards 
and the War Office; we have no civil intendance, and we 
have the power of punishing blunderers without wholly ruining 
them. There is an Indian Horse Guards, very dignified, very 
rigid, very much inclined to be independent, but the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, great as he is, is still a subordinate of the 
Viceroy. If there is a dispute among Departments it goes up 


stretch the law a little for the Great Eastern, and give the | to the supreme civil authority, who through his Military 


Secretary, a mere mouthpiece oflicially, but always a picked 
soldier, issues an order, which pending appeal to England is 
final. The only subjects exempted by law from this control 
are the discipline of the British section of the Army, which 
cannot be changed except by the Imperial Parliament, and 
some questions of promotion, in which the final authority is 
the Queen. This subordination in no way impairs the power, 
or the influence, or the independence of the Commander-in- 
Chief. In nine cases out of ten it is the Viceroy’s interest 
to support him, as a member of his own Cabinet, against all 
outsiders, and in the tenth the subordinate only yields as the 
Duke of Cambridge would yield to Parliament. The vast 
authority of the Viceroy, practically as unlimiied as that of 
a Parliament, in fact supplements that of the Commander-in- 
Chief, smooths the path for him, makes him twice as strong 
as he would be made by his commission. 

Secondly, in India there are no civil-military depart- 
ments. Every man employed in the commissariat, the 
transport service, the intendance of all kinds is a picked 
oflicer, personally acquainted with the wants of troops, liable 
to be shot if he betrays secrets, certain to be dismissed if he 
does not fulfil his duty; sensitive to military opinion, anxious 
to “stand well’ with military authorities, hoping one day 
to earn military distinction. There are clerks in multitudes, 
but clerks do not in India issue orders, and we believe it is 
true in fact as well as well as theory, that in that vast 
military establishment no order is ever issued which has not 
been read and is not signed by a responsible military officer. 
The consequence is that there is a total absence alike of 
jealousy and slowness, and the impulse once communicated 
the machine rolls forward rapidly, a little heavy perhaps, but 
almost irresistible. No matter what or where the man is, 
if he fails to comply with a requisition from the Commander- 
in-Chief he brings the Viceroy down on him, and unless he 
has some complete defence, as, for example, physical inability, 
he is professionally well nigh ruined. One grand evil of 
the English system does not exist in India ; we have, we believe, 
in theory, but certainly in practice, no system of secondary 
punishments for officials. A man can only be censured or 
dismissed, and in most cases censure is too light and dismissal 
too heavy a penalty for the offence. It is hard to “ smash” a 
good officer for a blunder which yet demands mnuch more than 
areprimand. The Indian Government claims and exercises 
over its Staff, that is everybody not on actual regimental 
duty, a power of suspension for a limited time, inflicts 
in fact a fine just severe enough to make blundering 
unpleasant and inconvenient, but not to blast a career for 
a momentary or insignificant error. There exists in India 
a real hierarchy of military power, covering every sub- 
department, even that of audit, greatly strengthened by 











| 


the facts that every man in it belongs to the same service, 
entertains the same ideas, and is animated by the same espvit 
de corps ; that every man sees a road to distinction, and that 
| every man is liable to a form of punishment which he keenly 
| dislikes, but which in no way disgraces or disqualifies him. 
| We are quite aware—and we mention it because we do not 
want a deluge of Indian letters—that our account is a little too 
| favourable to the theory, that there are powers in India which 
| could quarrel if they liked, that the European Army is in theory 
' still separate ; but in practice the hierarchy is complete, and 
once in motion, it rarely or never breaks down. By the 
testimony of all men, the Indian Government can set a small 
or large army in active motion with as little risk of failure, 
| or break-down, or collision of any sort as a Continental military 
monarchy can, and does do its daily garrison work in the most 
| efficient way. 

| Now, what is there in our institutions to prevent our doing 
, the work here as we do it in India? It is nonsense to talk 
about the national character, for an Anglo-Indian is only an 
| Englishman living in a hot climate? Is it the constitutional 
|character of our institutions? The Viceroy is not half as 
powerful as the House of Commons, is at least as much 


jfettered by opinion and home responsibilities as a Minister of 
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ter having right of speech in Parliament, can convert that 
opinion and throw off those responsibilities. Is it the absence 
of any control over the Treasury? The Indian Government is 
economical, in the military department at least, to meanness, 
and is incessantly called to account for the expenditure of six- 
pences. The House of Commons can and does vote sums for 
Army purposes of which a Viceroy would think with tremb- 
ling. Sir John Lawrence, with all his influence and reputa- 
tion, no more dare spend the sums we spend on experiments, 
or fortresses, or reserves, or any other military object, than he 
dare order public money to be sent to his own house. The 
true single failure which causes all the mischief, is the failure 
to bring theory and fact into accord, to acknowledge what, 
nevertheless, is and must always be true, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is an officer subordinate to Parliament as 
much as the First Lord of the Admiralty. Hence the 
excessive and, as all soldiers think, the undue jealousy of 
his authority ; hence the refusal to place every department 
of the Army under his control; hence the existence within 
the Army itself of two co-ordinate and almost hostile 
departments, neither of which knows what the other is doing ; 
hence, we believe, ultimately every failure in English military 
organization. Change the Horse Guards into a Department, 
as the Admiralty already is, with a responsible chief, make the 
Minister at War, that is, supreme, and all the checks and 
counter-checks, all the jealous dislikes of centralization which 
produce these failures, will be gradually eliminated, till we have 
in England, as in India, an effective machine worked entirely 
by soldiers, but entirely subordinate to the civil power. The 
objection that the best Chief might not be a good Minister is 
a mere quibble. A soldier Minister may be preferable, as in 
France, but the Indian Army is ruled five years in six by a 
civilian Viceroy, whose orders are communicated to an “ in- 
dependent’ Commander-in-Chief, through a picked soldier 
called his Military Secretary. 

But the prerogative? Ah! then the prerogative is the 
evil, and not the inherent incapacity of the national character. 
That is precisely what we have been trying to prove, and 
what a Householder Parliament will have a strong disposi- 
tion to assert. Is it well that it should be asserted by a 
House of Commons with the entire people behind it? We 
question it very greatly, question whether Lord Hartington is 
so wise, in the interest of the Monarchy, in leaving the whole 
subject to be settled by a new ruler, very likely to be logical, 
almost certain to be despotic. Would not the so-called 
** prerogative ’"—that is, the direct influence of the Throne 
over the Army—be the stronger for the concentration of our 
whole military organization into one department? To our 
thinking, the Crown makes itself felt in the Navy at least as 
readily as in the Army, without half the criticism, and the 
Navy, at least, will not admit that it is of the two services 
the less loyal. At all events, it is in the double government, 
in the collision between the prerogative and parliamentary 
power, and not in the national character, that the root of the 
mischief must be sought. English soldiers are not starved, 
either in the Crimea or at Hounslow, because Englishmen 
cannot organize, but because the control of the Army and the 
control of the purse are not yet conjoined. 





THE FATE OF THE UNIVERSITY TESTS’ BILL. 
NHE fate of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill in the House of Lords is a | 


favourable omen for its passing at no very distant date. 
That it should have reached the Lords at all is a cheer- 
ing sign, for it shows that Lord Derby dared not make a party 
question of it in the Commons. But the manner in which it 
was debated was still more satisfactory, and the division list, | 
in one respect at least, most satisfactory of all. Argument | 
against the Bill there was literally none, unless an appeal ad | 
misericordiam not to meddle with the Universities again so 
soon can be dignified by that name. All that the Duke of 
Marlborough could find to say was, that if you abolished 
University tests you would be unjust to legislate against 
Ritualism, as if there were any connection between defin- 
ing the doctrines or practices of the Church of England, 
and extending certain advantages to those who professedly 
are not Anglicans. We should have thought that the 
argument, if anything, told the other way, and that 
there would be less harm in narrowing the bounds of the 
Church, if you did not also deprive the men so excluded of 
valuable educational privileges. But neither this, nor the 





analogy he afterwards attempted to draw from the Conscience; to do but let the tide run. 


ry 


State ; he would say he was much more fettered, for the Minis- { Clause, could have been seriously meant as arguments; and 


after all, it mattered very little what was said by a man who 

had a safe majority behind him. The Bishop of Peterborough 
| after repeating in a weaker form than usual the old contention 
that the Universities are not national, asserted, unless he jg 
misreported, that the test excluded only those who reject the 
essence of Christianity—a statement which is entirely inappli- 
cable to Cambridge, of which the Bishop doubtless knows very 
little; and so far as it is true of Oxford, of which he knows a 
great deal, is strongly in favour of the Bill. It is an old 
argument against tests that they are valueless against the un- 
scrupulous ; and if what is supposed to be a strict Church of 
England test is considered by its supporters not to exclude con- 
scientious Dissenters, of what possible use can it be? Is it 





worth while to retain a system which is felt as a great burden 
by many, and unnecessarily (according to Dr. Jeune) keeps 
many more from the Universities, in order to persecute a few 
Socinians and Jews, or that rare creature the conscientious 
Atheist? No other prelate spoke against the Bill, not even 
the Bishop of Oxford, although oratorical instinct must have 
told him that the course of the debate was strongly in its 
favour ; and only four voted against it, while the Bishops of 
London and Chester voted in its favour. No better evidence 
is wanted that the Church is not endangered by the abolition 
of tests. The Bishop of London is the chief, at least in rank, 
of that party in the Church which seeks to make it national 
in effect as well as in theory, and would be as zealous as any 
Tory peer to resist any measure calculated to impair its influence. 
The Bishop of Chester was for seventeen years a Theological 
Professor at Oxford, and was engaged in tuition for many years 
before that; if he is not well qualified by experience to judge 
what effect this measure would have on Oxford and on the 
Church of England, who is qualified? Nor has any imputa- 
tion ever been cast upon his judgment, or upon the sincerity 
of his attachment to the Church; on the contrary, he was 
conspicuous in the Council at Oxford for sound practical sense 
and absence of partizan spirit, and he is High Churchman 
enough to have been bitterly abused by the extreme Evangelical 
party in his diocese. 

Lord Carnarvon may have had some ground for desiring 
that this question should stand over fora reformed Parlia- 
ment, Lord Russell was more certainly right in wishing that 


| all the changes requisite for widening the Universities should 


be made together. It is obviously better to legislate on a ques- 
tion as a whole, and not piecemeal, if it be practicable ; and it 
is unsatisfactory that an expiring power should attempt to 
bind its successor. But in the interests of the Church of 
England it is a pity that Lord Derby did not for once resolve 
to defy his Oxford supporters, instead of putting this question 
off for a new Parliament, whose temper on such matters it is 
impossible to foresee. The full and free admission of all to 
University privileges would be a double advantage to the 
Church, both in increasing her direct influence and in con- 
ciliating her enemies. Dissenters coming into a society where 
the leaders and teachers are Churchmen feel very quickly the 
spell of higher culture and broader religious views, and if 
they do not conform, become at least friendly to the Church. 
So strongly is this felt, even at present, when com- 
paratively few go to the Universities of which they 
cannot enjoy the full privileges, that the Roman 
Catholic priests, though they and their creed have a far 
stronger hold over their disciples than Baptist ministers, 
for instance, can possess, set their faces against Roman 
Catholic youth being sent to Oxford or Cambridge. As with 
nations, so with sects, mutual ignorance has a great deal to 
do with mutual feelings of hostility, and better acquaintance 
is sure to make them better friends. Moreover, the enmity 
which at present subsists between the Church and the Dissent- 
ers is to a great extent artificial, the result of many years ol 
warfare, and does not arise from fundamental and irreconcil- 
able differences. If it were not for old grievances, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters might at almost any moment be reunited 


'to the Church, which would then be virtually one with 


the nation. The blind friends of the Church feel that 


‘this is true, but impute the continued alienation of the 


Dissenters to their obstinate hatred, instead of perceiving 
that the Church, while changing its real position and 
requirements, has retained its old attitude of menace 
and exclusiveness. They seem to fancy that the enor- 
mous growth in the influence of the Church during the 
last thirty years, has been caused by the nation becoming 
obedient to her authority, and that they have nothing 
" But, in truth, the Church 
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has entirely changed its character as men awoke once more 
to a real interest in religion, and has become more compre- 
hensive than ever before, something like what it might have 
been made after the Restoration, had prudence and moderation 
prevailed over bigotry and revenge. Within comparatively 
few years the High-Church party have attempted by judicial 
roceedings to drive out the Low, the Low Church have re- 
taliated on the High, and both in concert have striven to 
expel the Liberals; but all alike have failed, greatly to the 

eneral advantage. Though, in theory, the formalaries of 
the Church are as binding as ever, yet in practice, thanks 
partly to their great length and complexity, partly to their 
real ambiguity, judicial decisions have sanctioned widely 
different interpretations of them, and Erasmus’s advice, to 
reduce the necessary creed to a minimum, has virtually been 
carried out. The Church of England can comprehend all 
Christians who, one the one hand, do not submit themselves 
to Rome, and, on the other hand, do not regard episcopal go- 
vernment as positively wrong; and it does practically compre- 
hend nearly all who were not born in allegiance to some othersect. 
People have learned to consider acceptance of the formularies 
as a clumsy way of expressing membership of the Church of 
England, and not to trouble themselves about every proposition 
in them. It has often been pointed out that retaining tests 
when they have lost their strict meaning has an immoral 
tendency ; but it is also impolitic, since a test is a visible 
challenge to all who were not born members of the Church. 
Were the Protestant Dissenters not compelled to proclaim 
themselves such, a far greater number would quietly be 
absorbed into the Church, especially among the higher 
classes, who feel its social superiority. Experience shows 
that many of those who put themselves in contact with 
the Church at the Universities, even under present con- 
ditions, do, in fact, conform, and it is certain that a larger 
number would do so, if it were not made a point of honour 
for them to retain the profession of their original creed. It is 
difficult to understand how zealous Churchmen fail to see the 
advantage that a bold and generous course would give to 
their side, how men can in the same breath assert the absolute 
truth of their creed, and confess to abject fear lest the slightest 
adverse influence should prevail over it. But many, every 
day an increasing number, are learning to see that in this, as 
in all things, justice and courage are expedient as well as right. 
We believe that the day may yet come when the Church of 
England will embrace all except the comparatively few Roman 
Catholics, the still fewer total disbelievers in the Divinity of 
Christ, and the trifling residuwn of impracticable fanatics. 
If that day were to dawn to-morrow, we should still be sorry 
to see the Universities exclude all but Churchmen from their 
privileges; but the evil would be very small, not greater 
perhaps than the harm of excluding aliens from Parliament. 
But while the Church and the nation are not one, while the 
Establishment and the Dissenters are to each other in the 
attitude, we do not say in the temper, of a tyrannical sovereign 
and rebellious subjects, it is of real importance that the Univer- 
sities, the chief seats of the highest education, should be truly 
national. It is not denied that the Creed of the Universities 
should change with that of the nation ; one of the arguments in 
favour of limiting them to Anglicans is, that the Church of Eng- 
land inherited them at the Reformation. So longas the State 
refused officially to recognize any other creeds, even though 
it tolerated them, it was reasonable enough that the national 
centres of education should remain limited to those professing 
the one legal creed; but now it can no longer be said that the 
nation is exclusively Anglican. All sects alike are admitted 
to all national privileges except this one, and justice as well 
as expediency requires that this distinction also should perish. 
In truth, the distinction has perished in principle ; the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to all but governing privileges implies their 
right to share the Universities, and it is as reasonable that the 
body which governs a mass of students comprising Dissenters 
should itself not exclude Dissenters, as that all sects should be 


free to enter Parliament. The alarmist language of the Duke of , 


Marlborough, about the bad social effects of a mixture of 
religious opinions is simply puerile. The Bishops of Salis- 
bury and Carlisle sit on the same bench and come from the 
same University. Professors Pusey and Jowett are endowed 
by the same College. Messrs. Mansel and Maurice are both 
clergymen, both University professors. If such differences 
exist already within the Church, little more can be added. 
Outward peace on religious questions means one of two things, — 
indifference, or suppression of all opinion by external authority. 
England has never been apparently so ynanimous, at least 


since the Reformation, as just before the great Puritan 
outburst, in which Throne and Church perished together. 
Nor has the utery that all education will thereby be 
secularized much more meaning. When it was pro- 
posed at Oxford to give men degrees for honours in one 
of the non-classical schools, without the necessity of passing 
the final classical school, the Conservatives used strong lan- 
guage about the infinite value of classical training, concealing 
entirely the fact that all the classical learning to be surren- 
dered in the case before them was a cram knowledge of frag- 
ments of two classical authors. In the same way, they talk 
now as if the special theology of the Church of England was 
the main subject of University education.’ It is a pity Lord 
Camperdown, who took a first-class but four years ago, did 
not state to the House exactly the amount of theology he was 
taught at Balliol or examined upon in the schools. Similarly, 
they confound religion in general with distinctive Anglican- 
ism, and a late Head of a College was not ashamed to assume 
that with the abolition of tests Atheism would grow powerful 
in Oxford. He ought to know that there is no place in Eng- 
land where religious influences of very diverse kinds are so 
active, where the religious controversies which are stirring 
English society to the centre are so keenly felt. Cambridge 
may be more peaceful, but it is hardly less alive to all these 
questions. Religion has too strong a hold upon this genera- 
tion to need the artificial support of tests, and truth is not so 
tender a plant as to die if exposed to the air. 





MR. CONGREVE ON THE ANONYMOUS. 

T is almost always worth while for politicians to notice what 
Mr. Congreve writes. ‘There is not much danger of Comtism 
becoming a creed in England, though some of M. Comte’s ideas 
are already exercising a marked influence on political thought, 
but the Comtists have a worldly faculty akin to that displayed in 
a different department of life by the St. Simonians. More than 
half of M. Enfantin’s prominent disciples have succeeded in life 
by applying his principles of association to commerce and manu- 
factures, and under the Empire it is noted that a very successful 
merchant, or financier, or industrial of any kind is almost sure to 
have been at one time or other of his career a Communist. The 
English Comtists have a knack of indicating, usually by some 
extreme utterance, the drift of Radical opinion, not, be it under- 
stood, the steps which Radicals will take, but the ends which, 
whether they seek them or not, they at heart coxsider acceptable. 
The abolition of the right of anonymous printing is one of 
these ends, and we are by no means sure that the question, settlel 
as it appears t> be, may not become, and that very soon, 
an active one. Mr. Congreve, in calling on the proletariat 
to prohibit anonymous writing as one of the first exertions 
of their new power, is saying nothing but what Mr, Cobden 
said beforee him, or what we imagine Mr. Bright is ready 
to say; and the anonymous is much more weakly defended 
|than people generally believe. The House of Commone 
does not love it by any means. Members who can speak 
only under a full glare of publicity are not likely to love 
| critics who knock their arguments to pieces without the obligation 
| of revealing themselves. ‘The debate in the Press is, on the whole, 
jusually abler than the debate in the Commons, and Members 
/ would like very much to know every morning who it is that is 
| hitting so hard. A Householder Parliament will probably feel 
| that jealousy much more keenly, the first instinct of a really 
popular assembly being dislike of any power which pretends to 
| rival its own, but refuses to share its own immediate responsibility. 
| Phe workmen, who of all classes in the community have suffered 
and do suffer most bitterly from a Press in which the arrogance of 
culture—most incurable of arrogances—rises into a vice, may not 
be disinclined to try the experiment of abolishing the anonymous, 
and compelling the publicity practically, though by no means 
legally, secured in America. Aboveall, the journalists themselves 
are not and cannot be hearty in defence of the system they 
are supposed to prefer. Newspaper proprietors are, because 
signatures would either annihilate or materially impair their 
authority, but to journalists properly so called publicity 
has its temptations. Mr. Congreve seems to think the veil 
altogether pleasant, but journalists are no more exempt from 
vanity than other men, and it is by no means so agreeable 
to a strong writer to influence opinion for years, to affect the 
course of politics it may be as much as a parliamentary leader— 
Mr. Sterling, Mr. Fonblanque, and many another has done that— 
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, aud know that bis services and his capacity will alike remain un- 
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recognized by his countrymen. In the great majority of cases, 
publicity would enormously raise the status of professional 
journalists, and it is by them, though the public believe other- 
wise, that the profession really thrives. Abolish the anonymous, 
and Mr. Delane, to take the best known name in vain, is socially 
more than any single Cabinet Minister, while journalists generally 
will be, as in France, Germany, and America, among the most 
popular candidates for the great constituencies. There is latent 
treason, therefore, in the very camp, and any strong effort to 
revolutionize the existing system might, unless the journalists 
found unexpected allies, meet with an easy triumph. That such 
an effort will be made is improbable, if only because the instinct 
of Parliament will be opposed to the setting up of out-of-door 
tribunes, with speakers sure of great audiences; but Mr. Con- 
greve and many Radicals wish it, for a reason which, apart alto- 
gether from the merits or demerits of the general proposition, 
appears to us unfounded. 

It is supposed that personal responsibility will diminish person- 
ality,—a plausible, but we are convinced, an entirely unfounded 
theory. The privilege of the anonymous tends in two ways to 
diminish personalities—by exempting the writer from certain pro- 
vocations, aud by subjecting him to certain moderating influences. 
Scarcely any journalist under the existing system ever publishes 
his own unchecked and, it may be, unmeasured thought, any 
more than any Member of Parliament ever speaks it. However 
independent or self-reliant, or fanatic he may be, he consciously or 
unconsciously moderates his argument and style, till they more or 
less suit the journal for which he is writing, the colleagues by 
whose opinion he must in some degree be guided. A paper is an 
entity, and its spirit dominates the individ ual writer, even if he 
be its owner—a very rare occurrence in England—giving to his 
expressions, and even to his thoughts, a moderation they other- 
wise would not possess. His utterances, in fact, differ from those 
he would put forward in conversation, as much as the resolves of 
a Cabinet Council differ from the table-talk of any one of its 
members. The moment the signature is appended this great 
safeguard ceases to operate. It becomes the writer’s pride to be 
individual, to be himself alone, to write as nearly as possible as 
he talks, to be, as he thinks, ‘‘ strong and logical,” that is, 
very often unpractical and violent. Mr. Congreve seems 
to think that, being personally responsible, he would be gentler, 
at least towards individuals; but this, though true of a few 
sensitive men, who would shrink from the feeling of being 
personally hated, is unfounded as regards the majority. They 
would enjoy being feared. The impulse is to throw personal 
passion into the attack, to hit harder, lest the writer should be 
suspected of tameness. The most truculent pamphlets are always 
those which are signed, and Cobbett hit nearly as hard as Junius. 
It was not in an anonymous paper that the Manchester School 
were described as ‘‘ men who would have stood at the foot of the 
Cross and chaffered for the coat without a seam,” but in the only 
London journal which prints its editor's name across the front 
page. We all know how personal debates in Parliament would 
become if there were no rules and no Speaker, and the Press, 
under Mr. Congreve’s law, would be a Parliament without either. 
‘The provocations would speedily be too great to bear. At present 
publicists are thus far shielded by their system, that opponents 
must reply to their arguments instead of attacking them, but 
under the law of signatures personal abuse would be the refuge 
from want of argument. John Smith proving unanswerably that 
slavery was bad, Brown would begin to inquire if John Smith 
had not been himself a slave, or his mother, or his great-great- 
grandfather.- We should have London amused every day by 
quarrels like that between M. Vermorel and the Cassagnacs, and 
new men and young men would be snubbed as superciliously as 
they are in the House of Lords. It is scarcely in human nature not 
to retaliate, and the Press,so far from being freed from personalities, 
would be fuller of venom than it ever yet has been. ‘The personal 
responsibility of which so much is said is a mere illusion. Jour- 
nalists are responsible even now to the law just as fully as they 
would be then, and no other mode of coercion would be of the 
slightest effect. Society does not hate people for throwing verbal 
vitriol, it rather likes them ; and as for the physical responsibility, 
which Mr. Trollope, for instance, is always preaching up in his 
novels, the greater the ruffianism of the writer the less is he amen- 
able to it. In actual life, the man in the wrong when attacked by 
the man in the right increases the wrong by kicking him into the 
gutter. Crosbie would have knocked out some of John Eames'’s 
teeth, and there left it. That amenity of style which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so greatly extols is indeed most desirable in the Press, if 
only for the sake of art, but signatures certainly do not tend to 


secure it. Mr. Congreve thinks the working men would as a 
whole, be less abused by men whose names are signed ; and this is 
possibly true. It would be more easy to direct mobs on indi- 
viduals, or apply the kind of coercion of which the Sheffield 
Teleyraph complains, but then Mr. Congreve will scarcely argue 
that this form of restraint tends to the advance of Civilization 
He himself, if he lived in Sheffield, might think it advantageous to 
be able to tell Sawgrinders a little truth without the certainty of a 
bullet for his pains. If he yielded and kept silence the world 
would lose, and if he defied the threats, as he individually no doubt 





would do, he would be twice as hard and provoking as necessary 
would be very apt by degrees to acquire that class bitterness which, 
of all disturbing influences, most obscures the judgment. 

The sense of coercion only makes men savage, and the abolition 
of the anonymous certainly would not diminish personality, 
What, then, would be the gain? Arguments are not better, but 
worse, for a name at the bottom of them, for the name either lends 
them a fictitious value or artificially depreciates their force. Two 
plus two is four, whether the statement is made by a Cabinet 
Minister or a quick Irish lad, but the mass of people are so stupid 
that they will believe the Cabinet Minister and doubt the Irish 
lad. That is an impediment, not an advantage, to the free discus- 
sion through which alone Mr. Congreve’s views, for example, can 
ever be made predominant. Journalists might, perhaps, write a 
little better, because each man would be put on his mettle, but 
then they would also write still more for effect, which is decidedly 
mischievous. The single good we can see is that gentlemen 
would probably be ashamed, as unfortunately they are not now, 
to publish charges and refuse to publish the refutations. That is, 
as far as we know, the only oppression of which the English Press, 
or part of it, is consciously guilty, but that abuse might be killed 
by a law much less extensive than that of signatures. If the 
refusal to publish a short answer to a journalist’s statement of a 
personal fact made that statement a legal libel, the public would 
have no injury to dread from the etiquette which now preserves 
the anonymous. It is not to the credit of our profession that any 
compulsion should be needed, but we frankly admit that it is, and 
that it ought to be provided. One of the most powerful and 
bitter journals in England never prints any letters at all—unless, 
indeed, written by a Duke—and the strongest of all, not ten days 
ago, suppressed a letter which would have completely cleared Mr. 
Beesly from a very serious charge brought by the journal which, 
nevertheless, suppressed the explanation. ‘That is oppression, 
and oppression of a kind which, unfortunately, opinion neither 
prevents nor punishes. 





AIGUILLETTES. 

UCH criticism has naturally arisen on the publication of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge’s despatch to 

Sir William Mansfield, and opinions have been most conflicting on 
the subject of the treatment received by Captain Jervis. Many 
consider it a most harsh proceeding that he should be condemned 
to an involuntary termination of his military career for offences 
arising from a purely civil source, whilst others wonder what on 
earth an aide-de-camp can have had to do with details of pickles, 
cheese, mushrgoms, and wine. The British public have, for the most 
part, a very indistinct idea of what an aide-de-camp’s duties and 
occupationsare. Heis, in the eyes of many, an excited gentleman 
in his premiere jeunesse, dressed in red, with a cocked hat, galloping 
recklessly about on a review-day, very much out of breath, de- 
livering thousands of orders, and never, for one moment, allowing 
his horse to cease from standing on his hind legs. Others, 
again, invest an aide-de-camp with mysterious attributes, and 
fancy the whole plan of operations, whether of the campaign 
or of the field-day, is to be found in his brain. Few really know 
in what consists the office of an aide-de-camp on the Staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Indeed, the constitution of a 
military household is utterly strange to English ideas, and before 
Captain Jervis is either condemned or acquitted its details ought 
to be fully known. The management of a large establishment, 
such as that absolutely necessary to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, demands a peculiar kind of ability, and the requisite talent 
and tact for this post are not easily found. ‘The staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief is composed of a military secretary, a Persian 
interpreter, a medical officer, and three or more aides-de-camp. 
The military secretary is the head of the staff. Through him all 
orders are issued, and with him lies the supervision of the other 
members. Theoretically speaking, the aide-de-campships are 
purely military appointments, and such no doubt they practically 
are in time of war; but during peace the holders of these much 
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eonetel posts have a certain number of duties to perform which 
do not strictly come under the head of military service. Where- 
ever we find a Commander-in-Chief we find a large number 
of servants and attendants, and nowhere more than in India. The 
payment, discipline, and ordering of these cannot possibly fall upon 
the master himself, and on every staff one of its members other 
than the military secretary is selected as what would be termed 
in a Royal household the Comptroller. The peace duties of aides- 
de-camp embrace the whole detail of making the house and its 
equipment not only comfortable to the chief, but agreeable to the 
numberless visitors whom custom and society attract around the 
great man. A large party is given; the aide-de-camp introduces 
the guests to the Governor or General, he watches over their 
comfort whilst in the house, finds partners for the ladies, hands 
them to their carriages, and in fact acts as master of the cere- 
monies. The Comptroller of the household sees in his turn with 
pleasure that the table is properly arranged, that the wine circulates 
freely, that the servants are well drilled, and on the morrow it 
falls to his lot to reckon and record the expenditure upon the 
various items of domestic economy. An aide-de-camp to be 
useful to his Chief must know the guests personally, and be a 
favourite with them ; he must pay his morning visits, and not allow 
any personal feeling to interfere with the uniform civility he ought 
to show to all. ‘To choose an aide-de-camp in time of peace 
simply for his military acquirements would entail a loss of popu- 
larity on the part of the Chief which might prove dangerous to 
his position. Good manner, polished address, conversational 
power, and the mysterious art which wins golden opinions from 
the fair sex are all indispensable to the office. When the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is married the duties of the aides increase, and 
they have to attend upon the lady with more attention than they 
bestow upon the husband. In short, it may be said that the duties 
of an aide-de-camp are really those of an equerry about Royal 
personages, and they form part and parcel of the ceremonial 
attendant on the high office of their master. 

Now, it is, and has been always, the custom for every staff to 
have its regular rules, and those drawn up by Sir William Mans- 
field for the guidance of his own are not altogether deserving of 
the ridicule they have received. They simply embody the rules 
always observed in such a household by consent. The second 
paragraph informs us that one aide-de-camp, specially named by 
the Commander-in-Chief, will take charge of household affairs. 
This was Captain Jervis’s position. He voluntarily accepted the 
post, he was not a young inexperienced officer on Sir William 
Mansfield’s staff; on the contrary, he had been with him some 
years, and had succeeded another officer in this particular depart- 
ment, and had nothing to complain of in the duties allotted to 
him. Indeed, in all his letters he expresses his pleasure in being 
able to be of any use to Sir William. Further, an aide-de- 
camp is to take charge of the table, and this, it appears, also fell 
to Captain Jervis’s duty. The next order is one which might 
perhaps have been left out with advantage. Whenever Lady 
Mansfield hints anything, such hints are to be taken as if they were 
absolute orders of the Commander-in-Chief. Hints labour occa- 
sionally under the imputation of ambiguity, the wish of a lady 
ought and does receive every regard among English gentlemen, 
but even a wish is better for being expressed, and not implied. 
The remaining orders are all calculated to prevent any mis- 
‘conception on the part of the aides-de-camp, and Sir W. 
Mansfield concludes the whole by observing that, ‘ subject 
to the rules of politeness which have been indicated, the 
Commander-in-Chief wishes the whole of his staff to be as 
much as possible on the footing of a well ordered family.” 
Without entering here on the merits or otherwise of the 
court-martial, we may draw attention to the fact that on a 
staff like that of Sir W. Mansfield, the details of the house, the 
discipline of the tribe of servants, the attention to be paid to the 
guests by the aides-de-camp are of necessity obligatory, and that 
the rules setting forth these things were framed in the same style 
as those of similar establishments. It may have been unwise to 
draw them up in that formal style, but they are really not 
new. The opinion, so freely expressed, that Captain Jervis was 
in a false position, may or may not be true, even Captain Jervis 
may have had that feeling ; but for all that, he says in his letter 
of the 14th April, 1866, to Sir W. Mansfield, ‘“* Whilst I have 
time upon my hands, it affords me very great pleasure to be of 
use to you in looking after your establishments to the best of my 
ability. The post is no sinecure, if its duties are performed.” 
The social duties of aides-de-camp are necessary to the proper 
discharge of the functions of the office, and are undertaken by 
men with a full knowledge beforehand that they are enter- 





ing a service which borders very closely on the menial. Doubtless, 
the manner of the persons to whom all these attentions have to 
be paid goes far to soften any unpleasant hitch that may arise. 
But no aide-de-camp can with justice complain of the duties of 
his position when the rules for his guidance are laid down as clearly 
as those in Sir W. Mansfield’s memorandum, and he has accepted 
the office subject to those rules. 

Military households are found in the three Presidencies, each 
Governor and each Commander-in-Chief has his own staff, and 
the duties are in each case similar. The Vice-Regal Court of 
Ireland exhibits the best parallel to the state kept up by the great 
officers in India, and there also we have officers of the Army 
exercising the like functions. Whether or not the household 
duties of an aide-de-camp should be performed by an officer, who 
fora breach of the rules drawn up for their due discharge incurs 
military punishment, is a question open to debate, at least the 
two trades are not homogeneous, and there is something very ano- 
malous in the idea that a Commander-in-Chief should avenge the 
loss of his groceries by breaking the military career of a subordi- 
nate officer. The existing condition of things has, however, been 
the natural product of the position occupied by the rulers, civil and 
military, in India. The Governor-General, the Commander-in- 
Chief of India, the governors and military commanders of the 
several Presidencies are regarded rather as viceroys or satraps than 
as executive officers, and as such they are surrounded with more or 
less of the State appertaining to Royalty. That by these means 
influence of a powerful character has been exercised over the 
native mind can scarcely be doubted. But so long as this state 
is observed, persons of breeding and rank must be found to 
sustain it, and as far as India is concerned they must be drawn 
from the Army; and the true question is, whether neglect in the 
discharge of those duties is a fit subject for military punishment ? 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXXVI.—BeErksuire, OxFrorDsurre, AND BuckINGHAM- 
SHIRE :—EarLy History. 

EYOND the fact that Keltic tribes inhabited this Province 
when the Romans first came into communication with it, 
nothing respecting the early population can be clearly ascer- 
tained. To the north of Cantium there certainly stretched 
the dominions of the Trinobantes, but what was the western 
boundary of that tribe is a matter of much dispute. The 
common account is that the present counties of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, and Essex constituted their principality, and 
those who follow this opinion consider that the capital of the 
Trinobantes, after being first at St. Alban’s, was afterwards re- 
moved to Colchester or Maldon. Dr. Guest, who has paid great 
attention to the subject, makes the river Lea the western boundary 
of the Trinobantes. In Hertfordshire and in that part of 
Middiesex ‘to the west of the river Brent he places the tribe 
called by Ptolemy Catyeuchlani, and by Dion Kataouellanoi ; 
and these Dr. Guest identifies with the Catuvellauni meutioned 
in a Cumberland inscription, and he assigns Verulam or St. 
Alban’s as their capital. He believes the district between the 
Lea and the Brent to have been then “mainly a march of the 
Catuvellauni, 2 common, through which ran a wide trackway, 
but in which was neither town, village, nor inhabited house. 
No doubt,” he continues, ‘the Catuvellauni fed their cattle 
in the march, and there may have been shealings there to 
shelter their herdsmen, but house for the usual purposes 
of habitation I believe there was none. We have Cwsar's 
authority for saying that the imperfectly civilized races of that 
period prided themselves in having a belt of desolate country 
around their settlements, and [ have little doubt that between 
Brockley Hill and the Thames all was wilderness from the Lea to 
the Brent.” However this may be, the tribe called by these 
various names, and whom we will call Catuvellauni, is generally 
placed in Buckinghamshire, while to the west of the Cantii, and 
south of the ‘Thames, in the present county of Berkshire, most 
writers place Ceesar’s tribe of the Attrebates, the situation of whose 
town Calleva Attrebatum is, as we have seen, so much a matter of 
dispute. However, whether we place it at Silchester, or at Farn- 
ham, or at Wallingford (which last-named locality has the support 
of some of the highest recent authorities, though we are not satis 
fied with their arguments), there can be little doubt that Berkshire 
was principally occupied by the Attrebates, and perhaps West Surrey 
may be added to their territories. The mysterious Segontiaci of 
the south we are inclined to place in the most northerly parts of 
Hampshire and the adjoining parts of Berkshire. The Bibroci, 
mentioned by Caesar, and who are supposed by some to have given 
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the name to Berkshire, cannot be assigned with the least certainty | Brickhill and Stony Stratford,” the Ickenild Street perhaps “ ray 
to one part more than another of the district. The early relations, | along the edge of the Chiltern range,” and the Akenam Street 


indeed, of the tribes of Catuvellauni, Atiribates, Segontiaci, and | crossed the county somewhere. 


‘The turnpike road from 


Bibroci must be left entirely to conjecture. There were probably | Aylesbury to Bicester is supposed to be on the site of the road 


conquests and reconquests which greatly modified the extent | from Alchester to Londinium. 
of the dominions, and even may have affected the existence of one | ful in Roman remains. 


or more of these tribes. Remains of fortifications and ditches are 


still traceable at various points, indicating probably the boundaries | frequently discovered. 


of early British States, and coins have been found preserving the 
names of British Kings who ruled either within this district or over 
the Trinobantes ; but the ingenious attempts which have been made 
to assign to each a separate locality for his government, are as 
yet based too much on mere conjecture to be received as even 
probable historical facts. In Oxfordshire is generally considered 
to begin the principality of the Dobuni, the western portion 
of which includes part, at any rate, of Gloucestershire. These 


were, then, the most considerable of the tribes to the west of the | 


Catuvellauni, though we are unable to lay down the exact boundary 
line between them. 

‘The sway of Cassivellaunus at the time of Julius Casar’s ex- 
peditions probably extended more or less over most of the tribes 
we have mentioned. The campaigns of the great Roman must 
have given a severe shock to the authority of that able prince, but 
cannot have lastingly affected the relations of the several tribes ; at 
any rate, when Claudius’s expedition took place, we find Trinoban- 
tian Princes—sons of the great Cymbeline (Cunvbelinus) —para- 
mount in this part of Britain. We have already seen how little we 
can trace the details of the Roman conquest of Britain which ensued. 
No doubt the legions had many a hardly contested fight to sustain 
in this intervening country before they penetrated to the south- 
western parts of the island, but the attempts to identify the scenes 
of the events recorded by Tacitus and Dion Cassius are after all only 
ingenious conjectures. ‘The subsequent insurrection under Boadicea 
must have involved this district to a considerable extent in its vicis- 
situdes and calamities, but we do not again reach secure historical 
ground until we find this province forming part of the Roman 
Empire of Southern Britain. The portion south of the Thames 
then fell within the Province of Britannia Prima; part of the 
portion lying to the north probably lay within the province to 
which the name of Flavia Cxsariensis was given. 

The traces of the Keltic occupation are not so numerous 
as in some parts of England, though some tumuli have been 
opened with the usual results, and here and there (as near 
Ellesborough and Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire) there are 
traces of ancient camps, some of which are probably British. 
By far the most curious object of antiquity in Oxfordshire 
is “the circle of stones, and the cromlech near Chipping 
Norton, known as the Rollrich Stones, and considered by Bede 
to be the second wonder in the kingdom. Similar relics are the 
cromlech known as the Hoarstone at Enstone, and the scattered 
stones called the Devil’s Quoits at Stanton Harcourt.” ‘The coins 
of British Princes and the remains of the ancient boundary en- 
trenchments of the early tribes, to which we have already alluded, 
are, however, the principal points of interest relating to that 
period. The Romans have left traces of their dominion of the 
usual character. Several Roman roads crossed the Province, on 
their way to the city of Londinium. One from Glevum entered 
Berkshire near Lambourne, and is still traceable as far as Speen- 
hamland, the site of the Sprx= of the Roman Jtineraries. ‘The 
Ickenild Street also crossed this county, but “it is doubtful 
whether it is represented by the ‘ Ridge Way,’ which runs along 
the edge of the chalk range, over East and West Ilsley Downs, 
Cuckhamsley Hills, &c., or by the road beneath the same hills, 
which is known as the Ickleton Way.” Part of a road was 
formerly traceable on Bagshot Heath, and was known as the ‘Devil's 
Highway.” The vallum which formerly surrounded Wallingford is 
still perceptible, and identifies it as the site of some Roman station, 
though antiquaries are still at issue as to its name. ‘There are 
remains of Roman camps at ‘ Uffington Castle, on the summit of 
the White Horse Hill, Letcombe or Sagsbury Castle, on Letcombe 
Downs, and Hardwell Camp. Near Little Coxwell and on Bag- 
shot Heath are also remains of camps. Cherbury Camp, between 
Abingdon and Farringdon, and the camp on Sinodun Hill, near 
Wittenham, are either British or Roman. There are also similar 
camps near Ashdown Park (called Alfred's Castle), and on Bad- 
bury Hill, near Farringdon.” ‘ The black chalk downs north of 
Lambourne abound in curious ancient barrows, of which the 
‘Seven Barrows’ and ‘ Wayland Smith’s Cave’ are the most 
remarkable.” Buckinghamshire, probably from being so much 
occupied by wild forest land, “is almost destitute of antiquities.” 
The Watling Street road “ coincided with the road between 








| been found at Great Tew and Stonesfield. 


Oxfordshire is rather more fruit. 
At Dorchester, supposed to have been the 
Roman Doricrxa, Roman coins and other relics have been 
‘“* Fine tesselated Roman pavements have 
Between Mongewelt 
and Nuffield is still to be seen the curious Roman vallum, with an 
embankment two and a half miles in length, known as the Grine’s 
Dyke or Devil's Ditch. The Ickenild Street crossed the county 
from north-east to south-west, enteving it at Chinnor and leay- 


|ing it at Goring, on the Thames;” and the Akenam Street is 


believed to have ‘‘ entered the county at Ambrosden, and passing 
through Chesterton, Kirtlington, Blenheim Park, and Stones- 
field, to Astal, to have there crossed the Evenlode into Gloucester- 
shire.” Much uncertainty, however, it must be remembered, still 
rests as to the continuous line of these roads, owing in a great 
measure to our want of information respecting the limits of the 
great forest district, and whether it was pierced by roads, or 
whether these made a détour in order to avoid it. ‘Traces of roads 
have been found in what we know formed part of the great 
forest, and it has been observed, with considerable plausibility, 
that we must not be misled by the impenetrable character 
of a district in the times succeeding the Roman period, as to 
its condition when the great engineers of the world still held 
the country in their energetic grasp. ‘The long period of anarchy 
and desolation which followed the downfall of the Imperial power 
in Britain, and which attended the conquests of the Saxons and’ 
the ravages of the Northmen, may well account for many a 
reconquest on the part of nature which has concealed and nearly 
obliterated the footprints of an earlier civilization. Early road- 
ways may have opened up communications between districts, and: 
have afforded a more direct intercourse between Roman stations, 
which have thus disappeared from the eye even of the most skilful 
antiquary of the present day; and this may be the key to some: 
of the puzzles which have arisen with respect to the distances 
between station and station laid down in the old Jtineraries. 
Occupying, as this Province did, the country between the Western 
counties and the great City of Lonprn1uM, it is not easy to believe 
that any but almost insuperable engineering difficulties would be 
allowed to prevent roadway communication across it from being 
a direct one, and we have sufficient faith in the undaunted spirit 
of the Roman occupiers, to doubt whether any obstruction which 
the forest region could offer would long be allowed to stop their: 
attainment of this important object. 


TASMANIA. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
MexbourneE begins to be hot in December, and whenever one of 
the periodical hot winds from the north is blowing it is simply 
intolerable. At Sydney and at Adelaide it is hotter still, and in 
Queensland the heat is Indian, without Indian luxuries and appli- 
ances to make it bearable. Hence there is a general migration 
about Christmas-time of all who may be ailing, or who can get 
away for a holiday from these colonies to the cooler air of Tasmania. 
Our long, narrow vessel, crowded with cargo and passengers, and 
with a deck cargo of two or three hundred sheep, which make her 
roll like a porpoise, steams swiftly away from Melbourne down the 
dirty, sluggish Yarra-Yarra, between banks as flat, marshy, and 
malodoriferous as those of the Thames itself. Next day, after a 
night at sea, we pass the jagged rocks and almost uninhabited 
islands of Bass’s and Banks’ Straits, and on the second morning: 
wake up to see on the starboard side a rocky coast, precipitous 
and deeply indented, and the bold headlands and huge basaltic 
columns of Cape Pillar and Cape Raoul, recalling the Giani’s 
Causeway in Ireland. ‘I'wo hours more and the estuary of the 
Derwent is entered, broad, and nearly land locked by hilly shores, 
which are cultivated and green near the water’s elge, their 
upper part a dark forest of uncleared bush. It is not unlike 
and hardly inferior to the lakes of Thun or Brieuz, shorn 
of course of their distant snow peaks; and as the channel 
narrows it becomes like the Dart near Dartmouth. On a hill, 
sloping down to the water at its broadest part the dark-blue- 
wooded mass of Mount Wellington, over 4,000 feet high, rising up 
behind it, is Hobart Town. ‘The steamer comes alongside a 
deserted-looking wharf, occupied only by two or three drays and 
carriages, some lounging, ill-looking porters, aud with the picture 
of busy, thriving, restless, eager Melbourne fresh upon our brain, we- 
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land, to find ourselves in what looks like a poor, ill built, old- 
fashioned, English country town, perhaps twice as large and 
straggling as Dorchester, Ipswich, or Bury, but ten times more 
stagnant, dull, ugly, and lifeless. 

A greater contrast in every way to Melbourne could hardly be 
conceived. Instead of a distance of slightly undulating, monotonous, 
unwatered plains, there are steep, picturesque hills and mountains, 
clothed with blue and green forest, and intersected by rivers or 
long, winding inlets of the sea. In the place of vigour, enterprise, 
and busy pursuit of wealth, are laziness, stagnation, and depression. 
Converse with any one about the state of the colony, and the word 
depression will be one of the first you hear, and it will come over 
and over again, till you are weary of it. Different people may 
mean different things by it, and feel the tendency from better to 
worse in different ways, but none dispute the fact. Elderly ladies 
mourn the days of good society, and an abundant supply of soldier 
and sailor partners; merchants and tradesmen the time when 
Hobart Town, not Melbourne, promised to be the emporium and 
metropolis of Australia. I have heard no one speak cheerily of 
the present or hopefully of the future of Tasmania. It is far 
from being one of those merely temporary checks to the advance of 
prosperity from which it is suffering, such as always occur in new 
colonies,—such as, for instance the wide-spread ruin in Queens- 
land which was caused so strangely by the commercial panic 
in London, and which is already passing away. ‘Tasmania is the 
oldest, next to Sydney, of the Australian colonies ; twenty or thirty 
years ago it was still, next to Sydney, the most important of them. 
Now it is rarely, indeed, that even its name earns mention in an 
English newspaper. Nine-tenths of the building and clearing 
was done (in the southern part of the island at least) in the first 
thirty years of the sixty since the colony was founded, and for the 
last fifteen years the population has been stationary, and the trade 
and revenue steadily decreasing. A settler of thirty years’ stand- 
ing will point to one or two houses only in his township which 
have been built since he came. 

It is not difficult to find sufficient causes to account for this 
state of things. For many years the colony was a huge penal 
settlement, the moral sink and sewer of England. It is true the 
convicts seldom married or left children, and of those whose 
sentences expired a large proportion immediately emigrated, so 
that, considering the immense numbers brought here, the number 
remaining is surprisingly small. It may be true (as is asserted) 
that crime, measured by the number of convictions, is not now more 
frequent than in England in proportion to the population. Still, 
directly or indirectly, the bad effects of an unduly large importa- 
tion of convicts is apparent everywhere. The assignment system, 
while it lasted, made the richer part of the free;population simply 
slaveholders. A settler could hire a convict for little more than 
the cost of maintaining him, could even get him punished at the 
public expense by sending him to the nearest magistrate with the 
written message, ‘‘ Please give the bearer twenty lashes, and return 
him to yours truly.” Free labour, as usual, suffered from contact 
with forced labour. The convict taught the free labourer many bad 
lessons, and especially how to do the least possible amount of work 
for his wages. The standard amount of a day’s work became a low 
one. Wages might fall, but such labour was dear at any price, and the 
effect upon agriculture needs no describing. ‘I'he Home Govern- 
ment spent about half a million annually in the colony, and made 
roads, harbours, and wharves ona magnificent scale, for which there 
were no rates or taxes to pay. Government originated every- 
thing, planned everything, paid for everything. An unhealthy, 
artificial condition of society was produced, which enervated all 
classes, and left the colony ill prepared to stand against, still less 
to profit by, the events which followed. ‘Transportation suddenly 
ceased, and with it most of the annual half-million from England. 
Victoria had for some years been attracting from Tasmania many 
of the most enterprising and adventurous of its population, but 
when the gold was found it seemed as if none but old men and 
children were to be left behind there. With wheat at five or six 
pounds a quarter at Melbourne, and hay at twenty to forty pounds 
a ton, there was a chance for Tasmania to become the granary of 
the new colony ; but the opportunity was lost, or nearly so, and 
the depression was worse than ever. Some fortunes indeed were 
made even in Tasmania, in those years of gold; but those who 
made them, unlike capitalists over the Straits, have been for the 
most part content to live on the interest of their money, rather 
than risk their capital again in hopes of still greater wealth. 
For here, and nowhere else, it seems, in Australia, do scenery 
and climate invite retirement to country life. It is the Capua 
of the Australias. Snow falls only to ornament the sum- 
mits of the mountains. The frosts are seldom fatal even to 





the tenderest plant. The stifling hot winds of the continent 
are cooled by a hundred miles of sea before they reach the island. 
Every English tree, flower, and fruit will flourish with a luxuri- 
ance unknown in England, and side by side with pines from New 
Zealand and Norfolk Island. Fruit follows fruit so fast that 
apples ripen almost before strawberries are over. It is in such 
profusion that it lies rotting on the ground for want of mouths to 
eat it. Here alone you meet a full, and more than a full, propor- 
tion of old people. Life is long, and you seldom see the dried-up, 
prematurely old faces, and shrunk figures of the other colonies, 
which make one almost doubt whether the English race was 
meant to live in such climates as those of New South“Wales or 
South Australia. But after all, is a Capuan climate so much to 
be desired? Invalids may bask in it, rheumatic people may find 
in it a relief from pain, and-the consumptive live out the full tale 
of their days. But a strong, active, vigorous man loses here 
something of his strength and vigour. He rides where he used to 
walk, walks where he used to run, drinks stimulants where he 
used to eat. Children seem to miss the pleasant nipping of a 
sharp frost, the fresh blast of a keen breeze, to give them strength 
to resist disease. Will the work of replenishing and subduing the 
earth ever be carried on, except by men whose youth has been 
spent in a cold and bracing climate ? 

Wool has been, far beyond all other produce, the one thing 
which has made each and all of the Australian colonies in different 
degrees wealthy and prosperous; and it must not be forgotten, in 
considering the present depressed condition of Tasmania, that it 
has never had favourable opportunities for producing wool in large 
quantities. Large flocks of sheep cost much less in proportion than 
small ones to keep, and so sheep-farming is not very profitable, 
except on a large scale. In Tasmania there are very few sheep 
runs on anything approaching to the scale of those of New South 
Wales, Victoria, or New Zealand. The available land is more 
subdivided, and though there remains nearly four times as much 
unalienated as alienated Jand, it is generally thickly covered with 
bush, and would require a heavy outlay for clearing before it 
would be available for any purpose. Agriculture here, as in the 
other colonies, can hardly be made remunerative even by settlers 
who have had many years’ experience. Owing to the limited 
demand and uncertain supply prices fluctuate enormously, and the 
crop that pays best one year may, however abundant, be a loss the 
next. A farmer needs something of the judgment and experience of 
a merchant and of a tradesman, as well as skill, to grow good crops. 
It is difficult to form a correct opinion of the quality of land 
which has never been cultivated, and too often capital is thrown 
away upon a soil which can never repay cultivation, and has at 
last to be abandoned. During the last few years almost as much 
land has been abandoned as has been brought into cultivation. 

In summer the soil in the neighbourhood of Hobart Town, 
where it has been left untouched, looks rocky and sandy, and as 
dry as the desert ; but it is seamed here and there with gullies 
and water-courses, which make one look closer, and perceive that 
it is not sandstone, but stiff clay, baked hard and dry, and which, 
no doubt, is a quagmire in winter. There is not sun enough to 
account for this very hard and rapid caking of the ground ; it is 
said to be due partly to the quantity of magnesia in it, the sub- 
soil being magnesian limestone, partly to the extraordinarily rapid 
evaporation which certainly takes place here independently of the 
heat. ‘This summer, for instance, there has been more rain here 
than falls in an average summer in England, but the ground is 
as dry and the grass as burnt up as it would be by the longest 
English drought. 

The first thing one observes in coming to a farm is the fence, 
the condition of which is a pretty good indication of the prosperity 
of the farmer. It is sometimes a substantial one of posts and split 
rails, more often an agglomeration of bare white trunks and 
branches, ingeniously built or piled in a long pyramidical heap, 
and just sufficient to restrain stock which has not much motive for 
escaping. In the corn-fields stumps two or three feet high are 
just visible at intervals. Hay, in the sense of dried grass, there 
is none; but barley and oats are cut just as they begin to turn 
colour, and dried for fodder, which, with the grain in it, does duty 
for hay and corn in one. In the half cleared bush, which is generally 
the pasture land of the farm, bare white trunks and branches of 
trees stand out grim and gaunt against the sky, trees which have 
been killed by fire, or by cutting a deep ring through their bark, 
for the sake of the scanty brown grass which their growth makes 
still more scanty. ‘There they stand, ghostly and weird, perhaps 
for years, till a pitying gale of wind or a fire at their roots brings 
them to earth. But the bush is beautiful everywhere, as all 
natural forest in broken hilly ground cannot fail to be, in spite of 
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the monotonous shapes and sombre foliage of the ubiquitous white, 
red, and blue gums, and dingy grey sheaocks; and where on the 
higher hills and the mountain sides the gum grows to the full 
majesty of its height, surpassing that of all European trees, and is 
left to stand or fall amid emerald-green fern trees, undisturbed by 
aught but a chance bush fire, which generally does but blacken the 
base of its trunk, leaving untouched the boughs and foliage, which 
do not begin till fifty or sixty feet from the ground, in such places 
the scenery is truly magnificent. To be riding through the bush 
on a cool day, with parrakeets and I know not what other bright- 
plumaged, unnamed, or misnamed birds flying from tree to tree, 
is about as agreeable a “situation ” as can be desired by any man 
who has lurking in him a spark of the spirit and propensities of a 
Wir Ass. 


ART. 
————>——— 
MISS TERRY’S RETIREMENT. 

AcTING is, as we believe, one of the Fine Arts most worthy to 
be studied and practised. It is also the one which in Eng- 
land is the least understood. A double course of study—or, 
rather, not a course at all, but a habit—is requisite to enable one 
to appreciate a good actor or actress. It is necessary to observe 
men and women pretty closely in real life; and to observe those 
who for the most part caricature humanity on the stage. 

Very few people undertake this double study. Those who 
frequent theatres the most are probably those who least of all 
trouble themselves to observe their associates in daily life. Those 
who do study their fellow-creatures seriously, are those who 
generally avoid the theatres; they have been driven from them 
by sensation ‘‘headers” and the like, and by Shakespeare 
wretchedly played. The actor who holds the mirror up to 
Nature will possibly find few to recognize the likeness, whilst 
he who holds the mirror up to Kemble will probably gain 
the applause of audiences steeped to the lips in tradition. 
Of course this cannot be said without some qualification; 
for one or two of the greatest theatrical successes of our time 
have been won by means to which tradition gave no sanc- 
tion; by marked individuality or eccentricity. Still, generally 
speaking, the remark holds good that it is not human nature that 
our players study; but only somebody else’s representation of 
human nature. Instead of studying the original, they imitate the 
copy. 

This is the general rule. The exceptions are so few that, so 
far as we know, they could be counted on the fingers of one hand ; 
and even then there would probably be one or two fingers to spare. 
The most notable exception is—we need hardly say it—the ad- 
mirable actress whose name stands at the head of these lines, and 
whose retirement froin the London stage, before the month is 
over, will cause a blank which there is at present no prospect of 
filling. It is a satisfaction to know that in these columns, if any- 
where, justice has been done to an actress who, instead of relying 
for her success upon a pretty face, or upon a liberal display of 
ankles, or upon the assumption of one or two striking attitudes, 
or upon the innumerable modes of ‘ puffing ” which some people 
know so well how to use, has won her way to popular favour by 
the earnest and intelligent pursuit of what is in reality a noble 
art. A last word in recognition of Miss Terry’s ability, and of 
the service she has rendered to the stage and to the public, is 
assuredly due to her ; though her best reward must be something 
far other than the praise of the journals—the consciousness that 
great gifts have not been ill employed. 

The performance of Much Ado About Nothing (for her benefit), 
on Wednesday week, doubtless revealed to many amongst the 
audience an almost unsuspected power in Miss Kate Terry. 
Few people knew, until they saw her in Beatrice, that she was a 
proficient in high comedy. ‘Two or three passages in her per- 
formance in Mr. Tom Taylor’s clever one-act drama, the Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing (we mean the scene with Colonel Kirke), and her 
acting throughout the whole of Friends or Foes ?—a piece in which 
she appeared for a few evenings, five years ago, at the St. James’s 
Theatre—might have been enough to cenvince the beholders 
how great was her comic force; but it has been chiefly for her 
presentment of more or less sorrow-burdened women that the 
most cultivated portion of play-going society has made her 
its ‘reigning favourite” from 1864 to the present hour. It 
was in the spring of 1864 that her performance of Ophelia, 
unique for the quiet harmony and the, tender grace of it, 
made the frequenters of the theatres aware that another name 
might be added to the scanty list of great actresses. The new 








Ophelia had before that been admired for her representation of 
the heroines of dramas which were produced to display the 
talents of Mr. Fechter; and about a dozen years ago a little 
girl whom the playbills called ‘‘ Kate Terry” was to be seen at 
the Princess’s Theatre as Prince Arthur, and afterwards as Ariel, 
But it was not until 1864 that Miss Terry was promoted from the 
overflowing ranks of attractive young ladies, and was recognized ag 
an artist of very rare powers. In the autumn of the same year 
she appeared at the Olympic—to which after her performance of 
Ophelia she had removed—in a melodrama called the Hidden 
Hand, the translation of a piece whose weird power gave it a pro- 
longed success at the Ambigu, in Paris. Miss Terry’s personation 
of Lady Penarvon, in this Hidden Hand, was so elaborate and go 
forcible that at the time one could scarcely wish it to haye 
obtained less acceptance than it did obtain; and yet the 
enthusiasm with which it was received is perhaps to be 
regretted, since it was probably that which kept the actress 
for too long a period to the representation of characters 
whose performance could never give to the audiences that intel- 
lectual pleasure which she was well able to impart. Settling Day, 
the Serf, Henry Dunbar, Love’s Martyr, Ethel, and the Sister's 
Penance are dramas of various merit, and several of them are 
indeed very far from contemptible ; but still they are scarcely the 
most favourable pieces in which Miss Terry might have been 
seen. A pleasant relief has occasionally been afforded to these 
dark and highly wrought scenes by her representation of Viola in 
Twelfth Night, Clara in Money, and Pauline in the Lady of Lyons, 
which, by the bye, is as highly wrought as any of them. Mr. 
Reade’s Dora is the simplest of English idyls turned into a 
drama; and it is not the least charming of recent stage plays. 
Miss Terry’s acting in it, admirable though it is in many respects, 
and full as it is of those minute and delicate touches which the true 
artist—in whatever path—is ever desirous of adding to his work, 
strikes us as a little too fidgety; and a little wanting, now and 
then, in the unconscious simplicity which should characterize 
Farmer Allen’s niece. But then Mr. Reade’s Dora is not exactly 
Mr. Tennyson’s, it is true. Still, there may be some truth in the 
charge of occasional fidgeting,—a fault, if it be a fault, more 
conspicuous here than in any other piece. For Miss Terry has 
carried to the furthest point that is possible the habit of acting 
from head to foot; and the twitching of a finger has for hera 
meaning, which people accustomed only to that alternation be- 
tween violent action and absolute quiescence which so many players 
are prone to, find it hard to understand. In this respect, so far 
as Miss ‘Terry’s style is to be admired (and only on rare occasions 
is it not to be admired), it approximates to that of the best 
French players. Sometimes Miss Terry throws a double meaning 
into a phrase, with an art which is altogether beyond analysis, as 
in the passage in which Anne Carew warns her husband while 
seeming to Colonel Kirke to be speaking only to him; and 
as in the words “ And he believes it,” which in Love’s Martyr 
were made to express both the regret with which the wife recog- 
nized her husband's belief in some trivial fault of hers, and the 
intense relief she felt in knowing that, at all events, he now feared 
nothing worse than the fault that was named. There is one French 
actress, Mme. Fargueil, who, we think, surpasses even Miss Terry 
in the emotional force of occasional utterances. We have seen the 
audience at the Vaudeville absolutely thrilled by her exclama- 
tion (it was in Les Deua Seurs of M. Emile de Girardin), 
“ Moi, je suis femme—il faut que jaime.” But, on the other hand, 
she has nothing approaching the delicate shades of expression, 
which pass, like waves of thought, quickly, one after the other, 


‘over the face of Miss Terry in her best moments. ‘The facial ex- 


pression of the English actress is so abundant and so varied that, 
in times of quietness, it 
‘* Fills the silence, like a speech,” 

as Mrs. Browning beautifully said of the little Effie of her poem. 

The natural grace of Miss Terry is, of course, of much assist- 
ance to her in the embodiment of the heroines of Shakespeare ; the 
care and study she bestows upon each part is of still further ser- 
vice, and in her great moments the instinctive feeling of the 
real artist suggests a movement or a tone in harmony with the 
character assumed. But at the root of Miss Terry’s success there 
lies, we think, something surer than any of these things, and that 
is the intellectual capacity to conceive very various characters, and 
to give a distinct individuality to the representation of each. Miss 
Terry's different personations are not repetitions of one character 
in varied circumstances. The character changes as much as the 
situation. ‘he gentle, timid kindliness of Dora, and the resolute 
purpose of Margaret Dunbar, dogging the footsteps of her father’s 
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murderer, and the conflicting emotions visible on the face of 

Pauline, 
“ Where pride demurs, 

When pity would be softening through ;” 

and the brilliant wit of Beatrice, with her hearty enjoyment of it, 

are set forth very distinctly, each with look, tone, and gesture 

appropriate to the character represented, and to that character 

alone. 

The performance of Beatrice, which has been repeated more 
than once at the Adelphi Theatre since Miss Terry’s benefit, is 
the most complete and (as we think) the most correct present- 
ment of the heroine of Much Ado About Nothing which has been 
geen of late years. It requires great delicacy of treatment to make 
Beatrice altogether attractive; for it is not generally brilliancy 
that is most admired in women. Some actresses of undoubted 
power have failed to do justice to this character. They have made 
her like Katherine, whom Petruchio tamed, and have missed 
the mixture of shrewd wit, playful sarcasm, strong affection, and 
“right woman’s-manliness” which is found in the pages of 
Shakespeare and in the acting of Miss Terry. The Beatrice of 
the actress our stage is about to lose is a clever, saucy, but most 
good-hearted lady, of whom no man with his wits about him 
would choose to beafraid. She enjoys her own humour thoroughly, 
and is glad when she can find its match. Her playful sarcasm 
falls only on the valiant Benedick, and it falls on him brilliant and 
harmless as summer lightning. Her stedfast belief in the honour 
of Hero, her warm defence of her, and her indignant scorn of 
Hero’s accusers, are excellently shown, and they complete the pic- 
ture of the strong, bright woman who alone would have been 
worthy to turn Benedick into ‘‘ the married man.” 

This performance of Miss Terry’s is so very excellent that one 
cannot but regret that it has been delayed to the last nights of 
her appearance. If she had had a little more confidence in the 
public she might have more often essayed the representation 
of the heroines of Shakespeare, and have added what must have 
been successful presentments of Rosalind, Portia, and Juliet, to 
those which London playgoers will not soon forget, of Ophelia, 
Viola, and Beatrice. She has done great things: it is not alto- 
gether her own fault (nor perhaps altogether the fault of the 
public) that she has not done even greater. Regrets are useless ; 
and complaints against a lady who has done so much would not 
only be ungracious—they would be unjust. ‘The best actress of 
our day—the most thorough artist—leaves the stage, in the prime 
of early womanhood. We are sure the good wishes of very many 
will follow her into her retirement ; and if the public are scarcely 
unselfish enough to congratulate her on the retirement itself, they 
may at least congratulate her on the cause of it. W. 








SCOTCH MARRIAGES. 
[To THe Eprror OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The Times of 17th July contains the following startling 
query :—‘‘ Can an adulterous connection become a matrimonial 
one;.even in Scotland, by the mere death of the woman’s deserted 
husband, and without any apparent overt act of the adulterer and 
adulteress? Such is the question which one frankly asks. If it 
be answered in the affirmative, it would seem not only to be pre- 
judicial to morality, but it might even be that a pair might be 
married without knowing it.” 

Allow me to say that this assertion is based on the ignorance 
which so generally prevails in the South regarding the marriage 
law of Scotland, which is much more rigid and much more favour- 
able to morality than the English one. No person can be married 
in Scotland unless he ought to be. Marriage is viewed as a contract 
between a man and a woman, and they are not allowed to declare 
that they have entered into that solemn contract and act accord- 
ingly, and afterwards assert that it was a pretence. If a man 
declares himself married and introduces a woman as his wife, his 
own testimony is received as true. No pair in Scotland ever 
honestly intended to be man and wife without succeeding. But 
in England and Ireland many a pair have done their best to get 
married, and have been defeated in their honest intention by some 
technicality. 

It is no secret that a peerage was nearly lost and the heir declared 
illegitimate owing to his mother having been an illegitimate child 
who married under age. To be legal the marriage of a minor 
requires the consent of the father, and she legally had none. 
This monstrous iniquity was only prevented by a special Act of 
Parliament. ‘The law of Scotland is much more strict, as well as 
more logical, than the English one. 

Infidelity is viewed as a breach of the marriage contract, and, 





therefore, a wife has an equal right to divorce, whereas in England 
the wife's infidelity lets the husband free ; but in his case it must 
be infidelity and cruelty. No Scriptural or logical ground can be 
found for this difference. 

Again, in Scotland a divorced person and his other partner in 
guilt cannot marry. How prejudicial the contrary rule in England 
is to morality is evident. 

The decision in the Breadalbane case arises from the fact that 
the adultery is not and probably cannot now be proved. Glen- 
falloch’s grandmother must be proved to have been the lawful wife 
of Christopher Ludlow. But she was never divorced, and there 
is, therefore, no legal proof that she deserted him for Lieutenant 
Campbell, and hence the decision. As a Scotchman, I am jealous 
of the honour of my country in this particular, and having long 
held the mistaken English view of the subject, I am anxious to 
enlighten those who share my former ignorance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. C. 

[The Scotch system may be a very good one for heaven, but it 
is a decidedly bad one for earth. Grant that consent makes mar- 
riage, why should not consent be given before a registrar ?—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


THE SO-CALLED GARIBALDIANS, AND WIAT THEY 
SAW IN CRETE. 
(To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Srr,—As I have lately been in Crete, and seen with my own 
eyes what is there going forward, I feel anxious to record my ear- 
nest contradiction of the Garibaldian evidence in several particulars. 
These letters of Garibaldians, noticed at some length by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, were written by angry men, who could not or would 
not appreciate the nature of the struggle in which they had taken 
part. They found very little food in Crete, as I can well believe, 
and they may have seen what they thought mismanagement 
of public stores or isolated cases of cruelty to prisoners. 
But the Garibaldians must have entirely misunderstood the 
condition of insurgent Crete, if they really thought that 
the Cretans were not in earnest. Never were insurgents 
more terribly in earnest, and never were men called upon 
to bear greater hardships in defence of their opinions. I 
shall not trespass on your space with minute criticism of 
such strange and reckless statements as that there were 8,000 
volunteers in Crete before the Arkadi began her voyages. I only 
wish to testify to the fact that the people who are now fighting 
and dying for their freedom under the bright summer sky of 
Spakia, are worthy of better allies than the discontented Italians 
who left them because Crete was not what they had imagined.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Hiary SKINNER. 
3 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, Temple, August 1. 











BOOKS. 
—o———_ 
THE QUEEN’S BOOK.* 
WHOEVER advised the Queen to publish this book understood 
the English people. It will, we believe, tend greatly to reinvi- 
gorate Her Majesty’s popularity, diminished by a long seclusion, 
by an obvious distaste for life in the capital, and by a somewhat 
too evident preference for the people, the habits, and the scenery 
of Scotland. ‘The book is admirably done, and in the single 
point on which a question might be raised Her Majesty has been 
wisely counselled by her literary advisers. It was quite useless to 
prepare such a book, unless it were inteuded to exhibit a Royal 
interior precisely as it was, to invite the public within precincts 
most jealously guarded, and it was impossible to do this effectively 
without a frankness unusual while the actors in the scene are 
living, but not on that account to be condemned. ‘The result is 
a work invaluable as a contribution to history and full of 
human interest, a work which every Englishman will read with 
a feeling that he understands his Queen and her husband 
better than he has ever yet done, and therefore likes them 
better. The strict etiquette which guards a constitutional throne 
is usually a wall of defence, but there are occasions on which 
it is well that the gates should be thrown open and the public 
invited in. ‘This has been done, as it should when done always 
be-done, frankly and freely, and the result will, we imagine, amply 
content the most jealous friends alike of the Monarchy and of the 
reigning House. It might be different with another race, but the 
English, who, as King Leopold writes, “like Queens,” like also 
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everything which proves to them that their rulers are as other 
men and women,—that a Queen can love and a Prince Consort 
insist on ruling his own house; that family affection fills as great 
a part in the lives of the highest class as in their own ; that it is 
possible for the very great to be also very good in the decent, 
self-restrained, English middle-class way. It is quite possible that 
the majority of readers may fail in entirely understanding the 
Prince Consort, who appears less English in this book than he has 
ever appeared before; but they will clearly perceive that the 
Queen did, and will appreciate more cordially even than at first 
the honour Her Majesty has paid to his memory, the inex- 
tinguishable regret with which she regards his loss. It is 
clear from every page of this book that the Queen found in the 
consort of her choice, besides an adviser wise, calm, and farsighted 
as his uncle Leopold, a husband as lovingly affectionate as ever 
fell to the lot of any girlin that middle station which is supposed, 
for some unknown reason, to enjoy a monopoly of domestic bliss. 
People guessed that before, but to know it on incontrovertible 
testimony, know it in detail, will bring the Royal House nearer 
at once to their imaginations and their sympathies, and bring 
it in a way which will help to elicit the best support of a con- 
stitutional throne, the warm personal regard of the popular 
heart. Englishmen are realists by instinct. ‘They cannot love an 
abstraction, and the Queen in her deep retirement was becoming 
one, was changing from a Sovereign into a ‘* Court,”—a word which 
Englishmen, unlike Germans, always employ in a depreciatory 
sense, a “‘ courtier” being a term of contempt, ‘‘ Court influence” 
something to be resisted. This book brings Her Majesty once more 
among her people, and much more effectively and visibly among 
them than any State pageant could do, and the result will, we 
believe, be unmixedly beneficial. ‘The Queen herself will be more 
popular, the people will be less exiyeant, and those faithful few 
who are still arguing that the virtues are not vulgar will have a 
telling illustration. 

The main object of this work is to explain, as fully as it is pos- 
sible to explain in this generation, the character and position of 
the Prince Consort, and this object is, so far as the circumstances 
made it possible, fully attained. The Prince comes out in his 
letters, in his actions, in all stories about him, in the Queen’s fre- 
quent and frank memoranda, in his uncle Leopold’s praises, always 
the same, not an ideal Englishman, but approaching very nearly 
the ideal German type. Anything less like the best outcome of 
Eton it would be difficult to conceive, but the Eton ideal is only 
one among many, and Prince Albert appears in this book to reach 
a standard which to most men in Europe will seem a nobler one. 
He was as good and as great as a man can be who is conscious 
that his réle in life is to be good and great. From his 
earliest childhood he seems to have been warned that his 
destiny was to rule England, and from a very early period 
he trained himself to be worthy of his future position, kept 
a journal in which he records his daily errors with extraordinary 
naiveté, set to himself as an object to make his tutor teach him, 
drew up schemes of education himself, for himself, and lived his 
whole life straight up not to the Burschen reality, but the Burschen 
ideal. At eighteen, when travelling, he writes to his father 
objecting to a holiday of six weeks suggested by the Duke, who 
wanted to see him, because ‘‘ our course of study would be quite 
disturbed by such an interruption.” By the testimony of all 
around him he was a reflective and self-willed child, given to 
coercing his brother Ernest —the present Duke of Coburg— 
‘*merry,” fond of practical jokes, and addicted, his tutor says, to 
mild quizzing. Fond of country life and natural history, simple 
in tastes and pure in life, he disliked cities, parade, and in a less 
but still evident degree society. He could not appreciate Rome, 
whither he travelled as a very young mau, and seems to have 
cared heartily only about Rosenau, his father’s country seat, and 
in after life escaped eagerly from London to Balmoral or Osborne. 
His letters to his father and others—his mother was divorced, 
apparently from ‘“ incompatibility ” only—are given with a charm- 
ing frankness, but we shall commence our extracts with the time 
when the Prince became of interest to Englishmen. 

The marriage of Prince Albert with the Princess Victoria had 
been almost from his birth an object of interest with the family of 
Coburg. He says himself that his first idea of marriage was with 
the Queen, his grandmother made it an object from his childhood, 
so much so that the Prince was aware of it at three years old, and 
his uncle Leopold of Belgium evidently regarded it as the one 
arrangement which would compensate for his own lost position as 
virtual Sovereign of the British Empire. ‘The alliance was opposed 
by King William IV., who anxiously promoted the cause of 
Prince Alexander of Orange, a brother of the reiguing Sovereign, 





a selection mainly resisted by the Duchess of Kent; but immediately 
on King William’s death the Prince was sent to travel in Switzer. 
land and North Italy, to draw attention away from his pretensions 
which were even then freely discussed. In 1838, however, when the 
Prince was only nineteen, the arrangement was fully matured, the 
Queen apparently had given her consent, and the iage was 
only postponed because the Queen deemed herself and the Prince 
alike too young :— 


Having paid the visit to Brussels, which had been prevented by the 
accident to his knee, he writes to his father, on his return to Bo 
dated March 6, to say he had returned quite satisfied with the result of 
his visit, and that the King had spoken fully to him respecting his future 
prospects. ‘The Queen,” he continues, “had in no way altered her mind 
but did not wish to marry for some time yet.” “She thought herself,” 
the Queen says in a memorandum on this subject written in ‘64, “ stij] 
too young, and also wished the Prince to be older when he made his 
first appearance in England. In after years she often regretted this 
decision on her part, and constantly deplored the consequent delay of 
her marriage. Had she been engaged to the Prince a year sooner than 
she was, and had she married him at least six months earlier, she would 
have escaped many trials and troubles of different kinds.” 


The actual proposition came first from the King of the Belgians. 
It ‘must have been” favourably received, for the project was 
immediately unfolded to the Prince :— 


“T have had a long conversation with Albert,” the King writes to 
Baron Stockmar in March, 1838, “and have put the whole case honestly 
and kindly before him. He looks at the question from its most elevated 
and honourable point of view. He considers that troubles are insepar- 
able from all human positions, and that therefore, if one must be subject 
to plagues and annoyances, it is better to be so for some great or worthy 
object than for trifles and miseries. I have told him that his great 
youth would make it necessary to postpone the marriage for a few 
re I found him very sensible on all these points. But 
one thing he observed with truth. ‘I am ready,” he said, to submit to 
this delay, if I have only some certain assurance to go upon. But if, 
after waiting, perhaps, for three years, I should find that the Queen no 
longer desired the marriage, it would place me in a very ridiculous 
position, and would, to a certain extent, ruin all the prospects of my 
future life.” 


The King was strongly prepossessed against a delay—which most 
Englishmen would think wise—and the Queen herself makes 
these most noteworthy reflections on the subject :— 


“Nor can the Queen now,” she adds, “think without indignation 
against herself, of her wish to keep the Prince waiting for probably 
three or four years, at the risk of ruining all his prospects for life, until 
she might feel inclined to marry! And the Prince has since told her 
that he came over in 1839 with the intention of telling her that if she 
could not then make up her mind, she must understand that he could 
not now wait for a decision, as he had done at a former period when this 
marriage was first talked about. The only excuse the tt can make 
for herself is in the fact, that the sudden change from the secluded life 
at Kensington to the independence of her position as Queen Regnant, at 
the age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out of her mind, which 
she now most bitterly repents. A worse school for a young girl, or one 
more detrimental to all natural feelings and affections, cannot well be 
imagined, than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience 
and without a husband to guide and support hur. This the Queen can 
state from painful experience, and she thanks God that none of her dear 
daughters are exposed to such danger.” 


The delay, however, only lasted a year, for the Prince came over 
to England in 1839, determined, it would seem, as he writes to 
Prince Lowenstein, to require a final decision. {t came speedily. 
The Prince and his brother arrived at Windsor Castle on the 10th 
of October, 1838, and on the 15th the Queen writes thus to her 
uncle, the King of the Belgians :— 


Windsor Castle, October 15, 1839. 
My Dearest Uncix,—This letter will, I am sure, give you pleasure, 
for you have always shown and taken so warm an interest in all that 
concerns me. My mind is quite made up, and I told Albert this morn- 
ing of it. The warm affection he showed me on learning this gave me 
great pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think that I have the pro- 
spect of very great happiness before me. I love him more than I can 
say, and shall do everything in my power to render this sacrifice (for 
such in my opinion it is) as small as I can. He seems to have great 
tact, a very necessary thing in his position. These last few days have 
passed like a dream to me, and I am so much bewildered by it all that I 
know hardly how to write; but I do feel very happy. It is absolutely 
necessary that this determination of mine should be known to no one 
but yourself and to Uncle Ernest until after the meeting of Parliament, 
as it would be considered, otherwise, neglectful on my part not to have 
assembled Parliament at once to inform them of it. I wish to keep the 
dear young gentleman here till the end of next month. Ernest's sincere 
pleasure gives me great delight. He does so adore dearest Albert. 

Ever, dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, V. R. 


And on the 11th November the Prince ‘‘ nerved himself to write 
the following touching letter” to his grandmother, the Dowager- 


Duchess of Coburg :— 
Windsor, November 11, 1839. 

Dear GranpMaMa,—I tremble as I take up my pen, for I cannot but 
fear that what I am about to tell you will at the same time raise a 
thought which cannot be otherwise than painful to you, and oh! which 
is very much so to me also, namely, that of parting. The subject which 
has occupied us so much of late is at last settled. The Queen sent for 
me alone to her room a few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine 
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outburst of love and affection (Ergusse von Herzlichkeit und Liebe), that | the first two years. 


In May, 1840, the Prince writes to Prince 


had gained her whole heart, and would make her intensely happy J] j;w in tx 
Cibergltcklich) if I would make her the sacrifice of sharing her life with | nisms 


her, for she said 
troubled her was that she did not think she was worthy of me. The 
joyous openness of manner in which she told me this quite enchanted 
me, and I was quite carried away by it. i 1 ‘ 
amiable, and I am quite sure Heaven has not given me into evil hands, 
and that we shall be happy together. 
whatever she fancies I should wish or like, and we talk together a great 
deal about our future life, which she promises me to make as happy as 

sible. Oh, the future! does it not bring with it the moment when I 
shall have to take leave of my dear, dear home, and of you? I cannot 
think of that without deep melancholy taking possession of me. I[t was 
on the 15th October that Victoria made me this declaration, and I have 
hitherto shrunk from telling you; but how does delay make it better ? 
The period of our marriage is already close at hand. The Queen and 
the Ministers wish exceedingly that it should take place in the first 
days of February, in which I acquiesced after hearing their reasons for 
it. We have therefore fixed our departure for the 14th inst., so as to 
have still as much time as possible at home. We shall therefore follow 
close upon this letter. My position here will be very pleasant, inasmuch 
as I have refused all the offered titles. I keep my own name, and re- 
main whatI was. This will make me very independent, and makes it 
easy for me to run over occasionally (einen Sprung nach der Heimath zu 
machen) to see all my dear relations. But it is very painful to know 
that there will be the sea between us. I now take leave of you again. 
Victoria is writing to you herself to tell you all she wishes. I ask you to 
give me your grandmotherly blessing in this important and decisive step 
in my life; it will be a talisman to me against all the storms the future 
may have in store forme. Good-by, dear Grandmama, and do not take 
your love from me. Heaven will make all things right. Always and 
ever your devoted Grandson, ALBERT. 
The Prince, though entirely satisfied with his promised bride, 
seems not to have been free from qualms as to his future position, 
both in England and his owa household, for on 6th December he 
writes to his most intimate friend, Prince Lowenstein :— 


Yes—I am now actually a bridegroom! and about the 4th of Febru- 

ary hope to see myself united to her I love! You know how matters 
stood when I last saw you here. After that the sky was darkened 
more and more. The Queen declared to my uncle of Belgium that 
she wished the affair to be considered as broken off, and that for four 
years she could think of no marriage, I went therefore with the quiet 
but firm resolution to declare, on my part, that I also, tired of the delay, 
withdrew entirely from the affair. It was not, however, thus ordained 
by Providence ; for on the second day after our arrival, the most friendly 
demonstrations were directed towards me, and two days later I was 
secretly called to a private audience, in which the Queen offered me her 
hand and heart. The strictest secrecy was required. Ernest alone 
knew of it, and it was only at our departure that I could communicate 
my engagement to my mother. I think I shall be very happy, for 
Victoria possesses all the qualities which make a home happy, and 
seems to be attached to me with her whole heart. My future lot is 
high and brilliant, but also plentifully strewed with thorns. Struggles 
will not be wanting (an Kédmpfen wird es nicht fehlen), and the month of 
March already appears to have storms in store. 
Some of these storms actually visited him. ‘The marriage was 
popular in the country, but it had been arranged by Whigs—the 
Queen herself, as is regretfully acknowledged in these pages, was 
a partizan—the Tories opposed the proposal for an annuity of 
50,000/., and reduced it to 30,000/., and actually threw out clauses 
of a Bill giving the Prince rank next after [ler Majesty, —a display 
of caste feeling which was repeated afterwards, and which, oddly 
enough, benefited and could benefit nobody except a man scarcely 
thought of, the King of Hanover. ‘The ground of this opposition 
was no doubt party feeling, but the precedents, as the Queen her- 
self explains, were against her wishes :— 

After the Princo returned to Germany, the Queen corresponded 
constantly with him, and says, in the memorandum already so largely 
quoted, “that the letters she then received from the Prince are the 
greatest treasures now in her possession. During this time,” she adds, 
“precedents were searched for to see what the Prince's household 
should consist of ; and, unfortunately, the one commonly referred to 
was that of Prince George of Denmark, the very stupid and insignificant 
husband of Queen Anne. He was a Peer, and also for some time Lord 
High Admiral of England, but seems never to have played anything 
but a very subordinate part.” 

There was no other precedent possible, Queen Anne having 
been the only English (Jueen Regnant not married toareigning Sov- 
ereign. The precedent of William IIL. could not have been applied 
at that time, indeed, we question if it could have been at any time. 
The people, as this book admits, never thoroughly understood 
Prince Albert—he was too little parochial for them—and the idea 
of making him King Consort, his just and natural position, was at 
last reluctantly abandoned. So bitter was the opposition, which 
on the part of the King of Hanover, at all events, seems never to 
have ceased, that objections were at first raised to the Prince 
riding in the State carriage with the Queen! 


Since that moment Victoria does ; S#me ! i 
position as head of the family—thanks also to the clear judgment and 


she looked on it as a sacrifice; the only thing which | 


She is really most good and | 


“T am very happy and contented ; but the difficulty in filling my place 
with the proper dignity is, that I am only the husband, not the master 
in the house.” Fortunately, however, for the country, and still more 
fortunately for the happiness of the Royal couple themselves, things did 
not long remain in this condition. Thanks to the firmness, but at the 
same time gentleness with which the Prince insisted on filling his proper 


right feoling of the Queen, as well as to her singularly honest and straight- 
forward nature—but thanks, more than all, to the mutual love and per- 


| fect confidence which bound the Queen and Prince to each other, it was 


impossible to keep up any separation or difference of iuterests or duties 

between them. To those who would urge upon the Queen that, as Sove- 

reign, she must be the head of the house and the family, as well as of 
the State, and that her husband was, after all, but one of her subjects, 

Her Majesty would reply, that she had solemnly engaged at the altar to 
“obey ” as well as to “love and honour ;” and this sacred obligation she 
could consent neither to limit nor refine away. 

The Prince never became a partizan ; indeed, to his intellect—the 
grand quality of which was serenity—partizanship must have been 
impossible, and his calm, cold judgment rapidly impressed the 
statesmen brought in contact with him, till he grew into what any 
able King in England would become,—the greatest individual 
power in the land. It was said at one time, and said truly, that 
three men governed England, the Prince Consort, Lord Palmerston, 
and the Editor of the Times. He steadily, however, “ sank his 
individual existence in that of the Queen,” and bis real power, 
though constantly suspected, sometimes with a suspicion which 
had in it a trace of annoyance, was never openly acknowledged 
till his death. In life he was respected or admired rather than 
liked in England, and it was not till his death that Englishmen 
expressed the full measure of the confidence he had slowly accreted 
to himself, the highest official testimony to which, perhaps, was 
the unopposed passing of the Bill vesting the Regency in himself 
alone. Colonel C, Grey touches but does not quite explain this. 
double feeling :— 

There were some, undoubtedly, who would gladly have seen his con- 

duct the reverse of all this, with whom he would have been more popu- 
lar had he shared habitually and indiscriminately in the gaieties of the 
fashionable world,—had he been a regular attendant at the racecourse: 
—had he, in short, imitated the free lives, and even, it must be said, the 
vices of former generations of the Royal Family. But the country gene- 
rally knew how to estimate and admire the beauty of domestic life, 
beyond reproach, or the possibility of reproach, of which the Queen and 
he set so noble an example. It is this which has been the glory and the 
strength of the Throne in our day, and which has won for the English 
Court the love and veneration of the British people, and the respect of 
the world. Above all, he has set an example for his children, from 
which they may be sure they can never deviate without falling in public 
estimation, and running the risk of undoing the work which he has 
been so instrumental in accomplishing. 
It was the cosmopolitan character of the Prince which half annoyed 
a people who, for more than a hundred years loyally obeying 
foreigners and deprecating English alliances, still in their incon- 
sistency want every one whom they adopt to become in opinions. 
as well as interests entirely insular. 

We have given, we fear, but a faint idea of the value of a book 
crammed with memoranda and anecdotes by the Queen herself, 
rich with personal details, full of the very best and most interest- 
ing materials of history, but we may just add here, so carefully has 
the work been edited, there is but one statement in it of the slighftest 
imprudence. That is the account of Baron Stockmar, which, 
from the moment it was resolved to send the book abroad, ought 
to have been excised. Years hence, the Queen's testimony to his. 
virtues and his influence will be quoted to prove that a foreigner, 
utterly unknown to the people, may exercise in England the 
highest form of power, may not only influence the Government, 
but ‘win over the Opposition.” ‘The English people are not 
cosmopolitan, and will remember for years that a foreigner, 
unconnected with England, carried at least one domestic Act of 
Parliament. 

The book ends with a very interesting monograph by King 
Leopold on the recent fortunes of the House of Coburg, including 
an account of his own marriage and position in England, in which 





| George IV. comes off, as usual, very badly. He seems to have 
neglected the Duchess of Kent and her daughter on the Duke's 
| death till, writes King Leopold, ‘It was fortunate that Prince 
| Leopold had not been out of the country, as the poor Duke had 
left his family deprived of all means of existence.” The King. 
writes strongly of the loss he suffered in the death of the Princess. 


The Ministry did | Charlotte, a loss none the less bitter, perhaps, for the fact that it 


not, however, share these feelings. Sir Robert Peel subsequently | cut him off from the very position which his nephew afterwards 
stated that he expected every despatch to be shown to Prince | filled so well, that of virtual King of Great Britain, a position 
Albert, and had advised that he should be consulted on every | which it is the clear intent of this book to assert and to justify, 


occasion; and the resistance in the Household was at length over- 
come, itis easy to guess how. The position was, however, diflicult for 





and which is, in our judgment, both justified and explained.. 
In the melancholy words of the Queen used shortly after her 
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husband’s decease, that event “‘ was the beginning of a new 
reign,” as illustrious and as successful, it may be, but certainly 
not as bright. 





MR. ELLIS'S MADAGASCAR.* 


Mr. E tts is favourably known, not in the Missionary world only, 
but to an even larger public. His Polynesian Researches have 
long been a standard book, partly owing to their intrinsic 
merit, partly owing to the comparative novelty of the subject 
when first they appeared. He is also the author of Three Visits 
to Madagascar, a book probably less familiar to the general 
reader than the Polynesian Researches, and so far less important, 
that however little we may know of Madagascar, we know— 
at all events, we then knew—more about it, than about the 
Polynesian Islands. The present volume brings our knowledge 
down to the present time, and consisting, as it does, of five 
hundred and two pages of not very large print, its contents are 
considerable, and in justice we can add, so is the information. 
Mr, Ellis originally visited Madagascar in an official capacity. 
His late visit had a different object and gave him a larger scope. 
In the former instance, the Government of that day sent Mr. Ellis 
out on visits of observation and inquiry, restricting his duties 
within the narrowest limits—limits which prevented him from 
holding intercourse with the Christians, except with danger to 
them and inconvenience to himself. On this occasion, however, 
the mission of Mr. Ellis was to “explain to the Sovereign and 
the heads of the people the object of the London Missionary 
Society in sending out missionaries to resume the work which 
had been so long interrupted, and to make the requisite prepara- 
tions for the expectant teachers.” The prosecution of this task 
naturally gave Mr. Ellis a wider field of intercourse and observa- 
tion, and it must be confessed that the result is one of 
no small interest and instruction, we may even say amuse- 
ment. For Mr. Ellis notes everything down, the grave 
and the gay, with seemingly impartial pen, and his grave and 
courtly style rather heighten the ludicrous incidents which he 
relates with so much amiable decorum. Indeed, hardly a page 
passes without something or other which causes an irrepressible 
smile. For instance, there is the account of the microscopic 
séance. ‘*A Protestant gentleman in Paris had sent the King 
a very excellent solar microscope, with a number of slides, which, 
at his request, when I presented it, I promised to exhibit to 
him on the first favourable day. When I did so, the King and 
the whole Malagasy then present were astonished and gratified. 
‘The greatest wonder appeared to be excited by the beautiful struc- 
ture of an insect’s wing, the gigantic proportions of the common 
flea, and specimens of differently coloured human hair. A kind of 
reverence and silent admiration seemed to be produced by the first. 
About the flea they were incredulous, until I actually showed 
them the insect between the glasses in the slides; and for the 
third specimen they were obliged to take my word. They said 
the hair was hollow like a bamboo, and some added as large as a 
spear handle. I promised on a future opportunity to insert some 
of their own hair in the slide, which would remove their scepti- 
«ism ; and I took advantage of the occasion to tell them that there 
was a world of creative wisdom and skill concealed within all 
natural objects around us, even in a drop of water, as varied and 
wonderful as those which we every day behold, and with which 
by means of the microscope we might become acquainted,”—a 
Suggestive passage in more respects than one. But in these days 
of Royal visits is it not worth while to invite the King and’ Queen 
of Madagascar to visit us with a numerous suite ? They will have 
no objection to go to Clatidge’s Hotel, and Mr. Ellis would intro- 
duce them to Northern civilization. To be sure, they might 


Ellis’s general views of the state of Madagascar and of its progress, 
His first summary will be thought rather interesting by free-traders, 
Mr. Ellis thinks Madagascar has improved by the abolition of free 
trade. But we had better quote his own words :—“‘ Notwithstand- 
ing some appearances to the contrary,” he says, ‘‘ the position of the 
people is, in my opinion, on the whole in advance of that which 
they occupied at the time of my last arrival among them. I then 
found entrance to the country, acquisition of land, and exploration 
unimpeded, Trade was exempt from all imposts. The whole 
question of foreign relations was subject only to such rules and 
limitations as the new comers imposed on themselves. And this 
was what the King’s instructors and advisers had most erroneously 
inculeated as Free Trade, the source of iudividual prosperity and 
the bond of brotherhood among nations. Such a state of things 
could not last. ‘The abolition of all duties deprived the Government 
of its revenue and the officers of their pay, encouraged a larger 
importation of goods than the community could receive or pay for, 
and by inundating the country with rum was forcing on the utter 
demoralization and ruin of all classes. This made the heavy 


duties imposed on the latter article after the revolution a great 


blessing to the people.” We understand how, without any duties, 
the Government might have an insufficient revenue; we do not 
understand how a surfeit of foreign goods, say from England, 
could injure the pocket of Madagascar, however it might injure 
the pocket of the English merchant. 

The question of the duty on rum of course stands on a some- 
what different footing. Passing to other particulars, “‘ The pre- 
sent law in respect to the holding of land operates against the 
settlement of foreigners in the country, and it is a retrograde 
movement.” Nevertheless, Mr. Ellis believes that intercourse is 
now as free as, under existing circumstances, is perhaps compatible 
with the security of the present Government and the peace of 
the country. The recent treaty with England guarantees the pro- 
tection and the encouragement of “legitimate” commerce. But 
the exports from Mauritius have decreased since 1862. So have 
the exports from Réunion. The use of European clothing is dis- 
couraged by the present Government. Slavery is a great impedi- 
ment to free labour and commerce. So is the large amount of 
unproductive attendance of the officers. ‘The members of Govern- 
ment tamper with the trade and are guilty of jobbery. Mr. Ellis 
is too urbane and charitable to say gross jobbery, or even jobbery. 
Incipient signs of public opinion are appearing among the people. 
Mr. Ellis means of course “ civilized” public opinion, for of 
heathen public opinion in Madagascar there seems to be plenty. 
If they are mad, they are mad with considerable method and very 
respectable arguments. Mr. Ellis says, significantly, ‘* Education 
is co-extensive with Christianity, but is excluded from heathenism; 
to be able to read is regarded as a mark of sincerity in the Christian, 
but of incipient apostacy in the heathen.” Mutatis mutandis, this 
dictum tolerably describes the state of our agricultural districts as 
between the landowner and farmer on one side, and the labourer 
on the other. Mr. Ellis’s remarks concerning the freedom of 
heathenism are conceived in a spirit so noble that we venture to 
repeat them for the instruction of people at home. After saying 
that idolatry, though no longer permitted to use the secular arm, 
is allowed full publicity of action, he adds :— 


It appears to me better for both Christian and heathen that heathen- 
ism should have perfect freedom of action, and continue to be recog- 
nized as the religious system of a portion of the people, so long as it was 
able to maintain its hold on their minds, than that it should have been 
suppressed by Royal edict, or even suppressed by public kabary. .... 
I never desired for the Malagasy Cuurch conversions that did not 
spring from conviction, nor professions of Christianity that were not 
based on experience of its truth. Among a people circumstanced as the 
Malagasy are, where all have equal liberty and protection, I do not fear 
any injury which heathenism can inflict on Christianity so long as no 
other means are employed than the zeal and devotedness which its own 





dlisplay rather ferocious propensities now and then, but we can | 
imagine nothing which would implant such a leaven of progress | 


principles inspire and sustain in the hearts of its votaries. 
The prospects of Christianity in Madagascar appear to be good. 


in the Royal savage’s mind as a visit to Europe, and any little | 7 is true that few of those in whose hands the ruling power 
outrage they might commit would be amply repaid by a step in | actually rests are Christians, but Christians are included in the 
the civilization of Madagascar. Two or three Englishmen might | ¢, milies of all the members of the Government ; and although the 
not objéct to be eaten for the purpose. Madagascar teems with | Christians generally are in a very small minority, that minority is 
natural vealth, able, active, and intelligent, comprising, in fact, according at least 

Mr. Ellis was invited to Madagascar by the young King | to Mr. Ellis’s account, the élite of the Malagasy intelligence. In 
Radama II. w.der the new reign in 1861, and accepted the invi- | 1g¢9 there were about 7,000 Christians in the capital, of whom 
tation under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. He | 409 were communicants, whereas the latest statistics show about 
landed in Madagascar on the 22nd of May, 1862, and left for | 18,000 of the former, with 4,374 of the latter. Of these more 
England again on the 15th of July, 1865, since which date Mr.! than half are connected with churches in the capital. They are 
Ellis has been engaged in the compilation of the portly volume | gistributed over seventy-nine churches, within a radius of about 
now before us. Two: Quarterly articles would hardly suffice to do | twenty miles from the capital, and under the care of seven English 
justice to its contents. But our readers will be glad to know Mr. | ;issionaries and ninety-five native pastors and teachers. In four 
| years, therefore, the number of Christians has been more than 
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doubled. The population of Madagascar is estimated at 5,000,000. 
But how the statistics are taken in any case seems tolerably 
doubtful. 

On the whole, the book is much more interesting from the pic- 
ture it gives us of the manners and customs of the Court and the 
semper of the people, than from any philosophical, or economic, or 
political grasp of the real state of Madagascar, and, perhaps, on 
that account it is more valuable also. Very amusing is the per- 
plexity of the King between the rival offers of the English 
General and the French Commodore to crown him, ‘“ What am 
I to do,” he said to Mr. Ellis, “* General Johnstone has been sent 
to crown me, and the French say Commodore Dupré is to put the 
crown on my head? I have not two heads.” Mr. Ellis shrewdly 
suggested that he should put his own crown on his own head, 
which solved the difficulty. This King, who was presently 
murdered, seems to have been a very merry and impulsive fellow, 
peculiarly alive to the exhilarating effects of conversation. One 
day, in the middle of an animated conversation, the King was so 
transported that he got up, and said “ he must dance for joy,”— 

And calling to one of the company, said, “R , will you dance with 
me? I must dance!” The officer [something of a prig apparently] 
replied that he had almost forgotten how, it was so long since they had 
had any dancing ; but the King’s light shoes and dress-coat were brought, 
and he soon after led the way to a larger room, where, on a space being 
cleared, he called to his friend, named a tune, then sprang forward, and 
danced an English country dance, to the delight of his companions, and 
especially of the young nobles, my pupils. 

Mr. Ellis dwells on the passionate love of the Malagasy for music. 
Complimenting them once on their band, he said that if they 
played their best they need not be ashamed in Europe. The 
answer of the accomplished heathen to the polite missionary was 
rather a slap in the face. ‘ Those,” he said, “ who do their best 
ought not to be ashamed.” Clearly, with an ear for music and 
such sentiments as these, the Malagasy are not far from the king- 
dom of Civilization. They are, moreover, poor blacks! extremely 
handsome, which will do them no barm in our estimate of their 


other virtues. 











*“ VALERIUS'S ” METRICAL EXPERIMENTS.* 

Ir has been assiduously impressed on the public that English 
hexameters and the imitation of classical metres generally are 
subjects already exploded and worn out by experiments, begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century and ending in the nineteenth, of 
which instances are quoted of the same sort as Sir Philip 
Sidney’s,— 

“Unto nobody, my woman saith, she'd rather a wife be 

Than myself, not though Jove were a suitor of hers, 


These be her words, but a woman's words to a love that is eager 
In winds or water's streams do require to be writ ;” 


and afterwards, as Dr. Hawtrey’s, Longfellow’s, and Kings- 
ley’s, ¢.7., 
“Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia; ” 


“Into this wonderfal land at the base of the Ozark Mountains ;” 


“There the yf ound Andromeden and Porsous, f airest of ‘mortals ; - 


or their German forerunner, Klopstock’s,— 
“Wie es den tausendmal tausend der todten Gottes einst seyn wird ; ” 


—while perhaps scarcely any remembrance remains of such old 
Italian lines as Sidney may have had to imitate, as we have 
somewhere seen :— 
“Questa per estrema miserabile pistola mando 
A te che sproni miseramente noi.” 
For our part, we are obstinate enough to believe that none of these 
attempts have been made thoroughly by rule, or with enough of 
musical feeling or conscientious precision to either prove or dis- 
prove the metrical capacities of modern languages, though they 
may have established, each about its own author, facts of a some- 
what different character. And in these observations we must be 
understood to leave out of account the specimens published by our 
Laureate, and a few which are attributed to Mr. Spedding; we have 
nothing to say against the correctness and beauty of lines like, — 
“These lame hexameters, the strong-wing’d music of Homer, 


Rich with unexpected changes, smooth, stately, sonorous,” 


only they were apparently not intended to produce much positive 
effect on our literature, because their authors have carefully hinted 
that they find it somewhat difficult to write continuously with the 
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accuracy they have attained in a tour de force. But let us ask, in 
other cases, what is really and properly the hexameter which 
modern hexametrists have imitated ? Is it the Homeric or Virgilian 
verse, as it was read at Athens or at Rome, with its native long 
and short vowels, and its accents in Greek nearly as we write 
them (for there is some truth in the recognized accent marks, 
and only in a few words can they have been misplaced 
through dialectic changes), and in Latin as they are defined by 
the rules of Quintilianus? Or is it the same verse as our 
system of classical education unluckily allows it to be read at 
Eton, in a language as different from the original as were from 
one another the two kinds of French distinguished by Chaucer, 
where he says of my lady the “ Prioresse,”— 
“ Good French she spoke of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknowe,” 
a comparison which Mr. A. J. Ellis has developed with his usual 
phonotypic precision in the papers of the Philological Society ? 
It is the last question that we must answer in the affirmative. 
For as one schoolboy or collegian gets into the habit of reading 
the ancient epic verse so as to accentuate the first syllable of each 
foot ‘‘ Arma virumque cand,” &c.—so it is the first principle of 
most of these writers to get this rhythm a little more naturally 
in the modern line, as in 
“Into this wonderful land at the base of the Ozark Mountains.” 


No doubt Sidney and his contemporaries professed more respect 
for quantity; but then they have taken strange liberties with 
the pronunciation of our language. So in the third of the lines 
of Sidney we have just quoted, the first vowel in woman is treated 
as long (? woe-man or woo-man). You may say that is ancient 
English usage ; but there is no such usage in the first line, where 
my woman is treated as a dactyl. And of Sidney's abilities we 
would speak with all respect; but his works have reached us in 
avery unfinished state, and we think he wanted experience and 
practice to enable him to found a novel school of versification. 
But to come to another point, we are familiar with the rule 
that a group of consonants (with certain exceptions), or even 
a doubled consonant, as in bellum, lengthens the syllable that it 
forms with the preceding vowel (in the same word, or sometimes 
in another). But we are too apt to take for granted that the 
Roman meant nothing more by his double / than we should 
have done; and we fancy that Polly contains a similar syllable 
with Apollo, though not, forsooth! with polish, where it is the custom 
to write but one /. The case is quite different; the two /'s in Apollo 
should be pronounced as in Italian, Apodline, or almost as in our 
coolly, shell-less ; the second J in Polly is introduced by a mere 
stratagem of our orthography, that the reader or learner may not 
be led by obvious analogies to utter the word like pole-y. ‘These 
considerations have been neglected by all our hexametrists except 
by Mr. Stebbing, and this neglect used to produce very queer 
anomalies, indeed when our orthography was in a more unsettled 
state. ‘Thus Stanihurst, the translator of Virgil, not only makes 
the first syllable of sonnet long, but he actually lengthens 
forest, and other such words, by writing then forrest, and so 
on, at least where he happens to find it suits his convenience. 
It is strange that experiments conducted in this licentious fashion 
should have been held to prove that the English language has no 
quantities apart from its accents ; they rather prove to us, through 
painful experiences, that it has quantities to which a deaf ear has 
been turned by those who professedly paid most attention to them. 
To “ Valerius ” we owe cordial thanks for not having despaired of 
the possibility of writing English verse by quantity, and still more 
for having attempted it with much carefulness, and to a great 
extent with a true musical feeling; he has furthermore embel- 
lished his efforts, we do not say by an eminently plastic 
imagination, but with enough of good taste and delicate sentiment 
to make his little book an agreeable one, in all respects, to read 
from the beginning to the end. We do not think his field of 
labour an insignificant one. English poets can write good blank 
verse without thinking much of quantity, or even of time in a 
looser sense, but their blank verse sadly wants variety. The 
revolution which Milton effected in using it for epic poetry has 
remained imperfect. ‘Those versifiers who dispense with rhyme 
have mostly been forced to confine themselves to a single decasylla- 
bic pattern. If they have sometimes cut the rhythm into other 
various lengths, as Milton himself did in the Samson Agonistes, 
the effect has often been equivocal or comparatively poor. We 
agree with ‘ Valerius,” that fixed quantity is needed (perhaps 
with a few regular accents) to “give a precise character and 
definite constructive form” to our verse. We may show 
this by the success he obtains in a measure which would not, if 
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rhyme were introduced, be by any means unfamiliar to English 
readers as far as regards the prevalent arrangement of the accents s | 
the well balanced quantities, however, of its iambs and spondees 
are characteristic of the classical metrist. We must confess we 
object to the first two lines of ‘‘ The Swallow,” as containing 
words of a class whose quantity “ Valerius,” like many others, 
has incorrectly estimated in accordance with the artificial spelling ; 
most of the others appear perfectly correct to us. ‘The formula 
of the metre is > —_~§ —S5>— Ss. 
“ The swallow, lo! the swal/ow, 

Brings back the rosy summer : 

Brings back the days of hope and 

Jocund delights of evening. 

When Hesperus, the fairest 

Of all the stars, arising, 

Beams through the leafy tree-tops, 

Shines o’er the tranquil ocean.” 

If there is another class of words which he scans amiss 
(besides such eombinations as the stars, which is a bad iambus) 
it is those in which ng produces the effect of a single con- 
sonant only—as ng in long is just equal (except in provincial 
dialects) to n in longer—a liquid gutturally modified, -as we 
might maintain by the authority of the Phonetic Journal, 
if we had its types within immediate reach. From these con- 
siderations we find in the poems before us no inconsiderable 
number of lines which we hope to see modified in a second edi- 
tion, though enough correct writing, no doubt, remains to vindi- 
cate our author’s principle of versifying, and even to make us 
sanguinely anticipate that he will hereafter exemplify it with 
some brilliancy. 

With regard to the metres he has selected, we are inclined to 
regret that the elegiac has a very prominent position. ‘Lhis*is, 
at the best, a much less manly and vigorous form of verse than 
many others, though we suppose it must be considered peculiarly 
suitable to certain kinds of composition, as it perhaps is to our 
author’s own cast of mind and style of thinking. But the tech- 
nical difficulties to which we must at the present day give promi- 
nence are formidable. Our author can write hexameters that are 
really excellent, witness in his first two pages :— 
oq Therp office gods wandered by groves wad flowery borders, 

f . 2 el @ 2: {> . 
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These plains once witness'’d thy marth, vigtorious-heroy 
Earth yields her foison, seas roll, and freedom awakened. 


Earth knows no decrease, both wealth and victory yields shé.” 

It willtbe admitted, however, that these hexameters are uniformly 
rhythmized on a Latin model, and not on a Greek, that is to say, 
the accent, though free in the first feet, grows regular as we reach | 
the end of the line, and never misses the penult, perhaps never 
the fifth syllable from the end. ‘This, is of course the dominant; 
rhythm in Latin hexameters, but not exaétly*in Greek, for two 
of the earliest lines in Homer end in the tvords edyxe and Bovay. 
Now, we do not by any means object to “‘ Valerius’s” selecting his 
model hexameter from whichever of the ‘classic languages he 
thinks proper, but are his pentameters as Latin as his hexameters? 
By no means; for you can hardly find a Latin’ pentameter in | 
which the last syllable is accented ; it is mostly the penult of the, 
verse, occasionally the antepenult, that’ is so. | Very possibly #his’ 
usage was less recommended by positive euphony than it was’ 
enforced by the barytone structure of the Latin language ; at any | 
rate, most Englishmen have an instinctive inclination to read pen- | 
tameters with an accent on the last syllable: Perhaps the habit 
would be approved by those critics who believe all quantitative 
verse was read with a purely conventional accentuation, though | 
we can hardly conceive such an artificial utterance to have accom- 
panied Greek verse in the tragic, or certainly not in the comic | 
drama. 

But in ‘“ Valerius’s” pentameters, the accent ranges freely 
over the last three syllables, so making, we think, a variety that 
will be too perplexing to ‘“‘the weaker brethren,” whose ear is 
just beginning to accustom itself to the metre which is ‘‘ caviare 
to the multitude” among us. Furthermore, his pentameters are 
not regularly divided; the hemistich mostly begins, it is true, 
with the beginning of a word; but the word may be one which 
our modes of speaking ‘render it almost impossible to join more 
closely with those that follow it than those that precede. It is | 
true ‘Valerius ” seems to intimate that the Latin casura is of no 
real use, except as it produces a certain balance of quantity and 
accent ; and, perhaps, a similar view has been expressed by Mr. 
Spedding. We think cxsura produces both the described effect in 
Latin verse, and some other effect independently of the structure 
of that language: why else should the Greek poet need it ? 
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All the good points we have remarked in Valerius’s versification 
and the weaker ones we have moficed in no hostile spirit, wil] “a 
pretty well exemplified by the ten lines which he has entitleq 
“ Trajan’s Pillar.” Their correctness, as elegiac verses, is as yet 
unrivalled in English literature, though to exceed it may hereafter 
be nothing difficult; their elegance may continue notable. 


“See this stately column with Trajan’s glorious exploits 
In sculptured form which rise a procession on high! 
Here vanquished nations and fierce barbarian armies 
Confess Rome's power, and follow the princely triumph. 
Through burning regions, where distant Media fosters 
Swift steeds and daring horsemen amidst the desert ; 
Or through waste marches, dark woods, by Dacian Ister, 
Rome's eagles moved with Victory still to direct. 

In Trajan virtues of statesman, warrior, all were 
Joined for Rome's perfect mirror of haughty merit.” 





MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS.* 
Mr. Morey seenis to gain strength as he advances in his history 
of English literature, and’the present volume is more finished and 
workmanlike than the first. Altogether we are inclined to rate 
its merits ‘very highly. The biographies of Chaucer and Gower (to 
quote two instances) have been disentangled to a great extent 
from the antiquarian disquisitions with which they had hitherto 
been overlaid, perhaps unavoidably, by writers who had to con- 
struct history out of a few legal entries. Mr. Morley gives the 
pith of what Tyrwhitt and Sir Harris Nicholas have proved, and 
didds some results of his own which are always suggestive and 
sometimes valuable. ‘The analysis of the poet’s principal works is 
well written and thorough, and the passages quoted in those stories 
we have compared are decidedly those which best deserve quotation, 
The previous sources from which our early writers drew have been 
carefully explored, and the differences of the new version noted. 
The criticism is always judicious, though it is rather from the nine- 
teenth century outwards, and wants that sympathetic insightinto the 
life of past times and the thought of great writers which can only 
be achieved by men who would be poets if they were not critics, 
There are one or two chapters which are below the general level 
of the book. The first, though not bad in itself as a summary of 
Italian literature, seems to us to fail of its»main, purpose—the 
establishing a closé connection between Italian’ aiid English 
literature. Of Dafte’s influence’ wé,cah dfStinguish no trace, 
unless it be in a single passage parodied “by Chaucer; Petrarch’s 
sonnets have no parallel in his own or the next century in England ; 
and though Boccaccio served to a certain extent as a model, he 
could hardly have done so if he had not drawn from the French 


fabliaux which were the mother-source of Italian and English 


novel literature. The account given of the monastic chroniclers 
is weak in another way. It is written without special knowledge 
of the historians enumerated, and is mostly made up of dates 
and titles of books. Several important writers, such as Wikes, 
Hemingburgh, and Adam of Murimuth are omitted altogether. 
Perhaps it would have been better to leave the subject untouched, 
as it scarcely requires a place in Mr. Morley’s scheme, but if done 
at.all it should have been done thoroughly. Nevertheless, when 
all ‘defects, have .been summed up, Mr. Morley’s book is the 
best account we know of our early English literature, and is 
likely, we think, to take rank as a standard authority. Like most 
works on which genuine labour has been expended, its blemishes 
of execution are such as will not impair its usefulness, and may 
easily be corrected. 

Among those antiquarian alditions which we have indicated as 
suggestive, if not valuable, is a curious theory that John Gower 
the poet was a clergyman in his old age from 62 to 69, and married 
on the very verge of seventy, obtaining a formal licence and resign- 
ing his living. ‘The proofs, which are certainly ingenious, consist 
chiefly of these; that a John Gower received a grant from Edward 
III., in 1365, of 10/. rental, for himself and heirs, from the manor of 
Wigborough, in Essex; that a John Gower was Rector of the 
adjoining parish of Great Braxted from 1590 to March, 1597; 
and that John Gower, probably the poet, was married by a licence 
of January 25th, 1397, in a chapel of his own, in the priory of St. 
Mary Overies. We confess we hesitate to accept this theory. That 
a man past 60 would be ordained is more than a litue improbable ; 
but that, being in orders, he would be allowed tc -narry, and by 
the bishop of another diocese, the licence specifying that there 
must be no canonical impediment, is so unlikely as to be all but 
impossible. Mr. Morley will find in the inquisitions after death 
that there was a John Gower, who appears in 1564 acting for 
the prior and convent of Wormesley, in Hereford (a county with 





* Morley's English Writers, from Chaucer to Dunbar, Vol. 11, Part I, Loudon: 
Chapman aud Hall, 
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which the poet had no connection), and who was seemingly 
a dependent of the Chandos family. Here is one man at 
Jeast as likely to have been Rector of Great Braxted as 
the poet, and certainly more likely to have been in orders. 
But, in fact, there were three families of Gowers in Wales, 
Yorkshire, and Suffolk, whom we can speak to with some certainty, 
and though the Suffolk branch is the most likely to have furnished 
Essex with a rector, it is not certain that the poet was the only 
John Gower of his own family. The late Professor Shirley all 
but established that there were two John Wycliffes, each a clergy- 
man, each of Oxford, both living at the same time, and whose 
lives and actions had been blended into one. Genealogists have 
shown that a single Count Alan in our ancient Baronages has 
usurped the personalities of three different companions of the Con- 
queror. Until further publications of our State documents have 
made it possible to give the history of every family connected with 
land in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, nothing can be 
more unsafe than to argue absolutely from a few entries. Yet it 
would have been a curious result, if Gower, like Lope de Vega or 
Calderon, had been proved to have been in close connection with 
the Church during the latter years of his life, and Mr. Morley’s 
jabour will not have been thrown away if it stimulates further 


esearch into his real history. 


Gower and Chaucer are in a certain sense representative men’ of. 


two currents of thought that are never absent from a healthy 
society. ‘They write in the same century, and each is so far 
influenced by the fashion of his age as to string stories together in 
which love is a prominent theme. But Gower isa born politician. 
Before he has finished thirty lines of his Confessio Amantis he is 
discussing the staté of the world,— 

In sundry wise so diversed 

That it well nigh stant all reversed, 
and declares that the object of his book is to hold up good princes 
and bad to the mirror of history. His Vox Clamantis, as its very 
title indicates, is the voice of one crying out against the social 
disorders that found expression in the revolts of the serfs under 
Richard II. A third work, the 77ipartitegChronicle, is infact a 
supplement to the second, describing the human work of Richard's 
minority, the hellish work of the coup d'ctat he effected, and the 


work in Christ that was wrought by those who overthrew his | 


tyranny. Writing in old age and sickness, latterly like Milton 
in blindness, Gower lacked Chaycer’s fine eye for the colouring of 
earth and flowers, and his quick ear for the song of Spring birds, 
but he kindled with a diviye indignation of which Chaucer is 
incapable against the vices by which 

The comun people is overlain, 

And hath the Kinge’s sin abought, 

Although the people agulte nought. 
Chaucer is an artist reflecting with almost colourless precision 
whatever the world around him has to show. We cannot agree 
with what seems to us a foregone conclusion of Mr. Morley’s that 
he exhibits ‘‘the simple sturdiness of the dutiful, God-seeking 
Anglo-Saxon,” or that he worked to the sune end as Wycliffe, Lang- 
lande, and Gower. Asa gentleman of the times when the House 
of Commons petitioned Henry IV. to confiscate all the Church 
revenues, as a dependent and connection of John of Gaunt, he 
was no doubt rather a Wycliffite than a High Churchman ; and as 
an artist he had a keen sense of the go!d-secking and grosser vices 
of the clergy. But his ideal of the model priest is a quiet man, 
who follows Christ's lore, but does not quarrel with sinners, who 
goes in the world’s procession with the wife of Bath and the 
Summoner, and whose most vigorous morality is a mild remonstrance 
against a volley of oaths. To Chaucer, a story, however foul, is fit 
material, if it be humorous. Mr. Morley’s apology for the Sum- 


moner’s tale, one of low, gross humour, that the times permitted in- | 


” 


decorum, but that ‘the spirit was that of a Christian gentleman, 
because it attacks the hypocrisy of the Friars, can surely not be 
extended to the Miller’s tale, which required to be excused even 
to Chaucer's generation. ‘To Gower, on the other hand, ‘“‘moral 
Gower,” as Chaucer most aptly calls him, nothing was unclean that 
conveyed a moral. ‘The story of Canace, though its language is as 
pure as the subject allows, is directed against excessive anger in 
cases of human frailty, and scarcely pauses by the way to condemn 
an incestuous love. There are touches of profound pathos in the 
moralist, which the artist with all his cunning cannot match. 
The deep pity for the lost woman which inspired Gower in the 
simple lines, 

And in my barme there lieth to wepe 

Thy childe and min, which sobbeth fast, 


is Without paraliel in the Canterbury Tules. Yet, as Mr. Morley 


has well pointed out, whenever Chaucer differs from his foreign au- 
thorities it is on the side of manliness and purity. The Italian 
Emilia, quick to understand a love sigh, apt to trick herself out 
for a possible suitor, singing ‘‘ beautiful verses always about love,” 
is transformed by the English poet into a simple girl gathering 
flowers, unconscious of passion, and singing ‘‘heavenly as 
an angel.” ‘The fall of Cressida is extenuated and ex- 
plained till we think of her as rather weak than base. The 
fact is, that England and France or Italy were as different moral 
latitudes in the fourteenth as in the seventeenth centuries, and a 
little later to “love in the English fashion” is usedas a mocking pro- 
verb for a pure attachment in the Heptameron. In justice to Boc- 
caccio, it may be noted that even he has struggled out of the lowest 
depths ; compare him with Apuleius, and a nameless element of 
impurity diappears from the Roman story in its Italian dress. ‘Thus 
much character had been added to art and thought by a few cen- 
turies of Christianity, but until within the last century, when the 
few great Italian writers have been pure, while English poetry has 
comparatively deteriorated, there has probably always been a 
slight advantage in favour of our national morality. At the same 
time, Dante and the lyric poets who preceded him, and Michael 
Angelo and Tasso in later times, perhaps, testify to a higher sen- 
timent in Italy co-existent, as often happens, with a lower practice. 
An interesting chapter on ‘ Miracle Plays and Mysteries” will 
introduce many to a new department of English literature. Mr. 
Morley appears to doubt the tradition that leave had to be 
obtained from the Pope before these could be acted in the vulgar 
tongue. But as the Church was the common theatre, it is not 
very wonderful that its rulers should claim the right to interfere 
and control. Nor was the jealousy with which they regarded the 
change unnatural. As long as Latin was the language of the 
stage, the mystery preserved a certain decency and solemnity, and 
was rather a splendid function of the Church than a popular 
show. But when the use of English was introduced, the taste of 
a vulgar audience had to be conciliated by homely scenes and 
broad or irreverent jokes. (Gradually the play acted came to have 
no connection with religion, and the anger of Bishop Latimer had 
some excuse when he found a congregation gone off to see Robin 
Hood acted in a neighbguri ychurch. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that the Purjtan nar’ “yp the thirteenth century, headed by 
| men like Grosseteste, Were, Opposed to any secular use of the 
| Chureh, whether for lega! pleas or for the Feast of Fools, and for- 
| bade laymen to look on at any acting. Mr. Morley's specimens are 
‘ well chosen, and will probably give the idea that the Pope would 
have done better to withhold his consent to thelast. ‘That ‘the whole 
teaching of these plays was devoutly earnest” can only be said in the 
| sense that they were often paraphrases of Scripture. But they ring 
the changes of the very worst superstitions that had taken root in our 
| popular mythology, the belief in a world given up to devils, and 
| a society reformed by the fear of judgment and of hell. They 
‘approach the Incarnation from its coarsest aspects, and fritter 
| away the simple narrative, of the Descent into Hell in a feeble 
| bombast. Gradually they depart more and more from the Gospel 
| narrative, and base themselves on the childish legends of the 
| Apocryphal Gospels. ‘They belong to an age of decadence, and 
reflect its moral rottenness more thoroughly than more elaborate 
works might have done. It is well to know them as they were, 
| that we may understand in what products a century of suppressed 
thought culminated, but if the English Reformation wanted any 
apology, it might find it in the dramatic literature of the Church 
| of the fifteenth century. Mr. Morley will do well to clear the 
| second edition of a really valuable book from all irrelevant pro- 
| fessions of faith in an Anglo-Saxondom that he tries to paint as 
| earnest, vigorous, and pure, and whose works were a rotten 
| church, civil war, and a tainted literature. 
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| CURRENT LITERATURE. 
| ———>——_ 

| The Odes, Epodes, Carmen Seculare, and the First Satire of Horace 
| Translated into English Verse. By Christopher Hughes. (Longmans.) 
| —What has induced Mr. Hughes to publish this translation ? It might 
| have stood some chance of acceptance fifty years ago, but now it is 
quite unnecessary. The utmost praise wo can give it is that sometimes 
| it is fairly done, but there is nothing to take hold of in the way of merit, 
}and much to take bold of in that of imperfection. Sometimes Mr. 
Hughes mistranslates, at other times ho misapprehends. Test lines are 
slurred over. Test odes are treated without an effort. It is unpardon- 
able to translate “dejectum” in the second ode of the first book 
| “bowed,” and to make a supine into an adjective. But the whole force 
| of that stanza is lost, and the end of the same ode is equally mutilated. 
‘ 
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Again, the conclusion of the sixth ode in the same book is an instance of 
utterly bad translation for which a schoolboy would have to rend his 
garments. Why is “ vina liques” rendered “ filter your wines?” Why 
does the ‘Maura unda” grow warm in the sun, instead of boiling? But 
when we come to passages which need genius to translate them, to 
single lines which if successful would confer a reputation, and to odes 
which have occupied generations of poets, we find Mr. Hughes below 
mediocrity. 

The Young Man Setting Out in Life. Your Addresses. By William 
Guest, F.G.S. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—The subjects of these 
four addresses are “ Life; how will you use it?” ‘ Sceptical Doubts; 


| courage to quote a newspaper account of the temptations ‘and difficulties 

to which Englishmen in India are exposed, and the effect produced on 
; many who come out for great public works and are removed from the 
contact and example of their countrymen. It is much to find him cen- 
| suring in bitterness the petty gossip aud jealousy which often defile 
| Indian stations. Yet he does not confine himself to denouncing what js 
| Wrong, and deploring what is inevitable. The advice he gives to all 
| classes of his hearers is such as will remain in their memory, and assist 
| them to do good in their several capacities. Thus wo think his sermons 

to soldiers especially practical, whether he dwells on the calling of 
| Cornelius as reflecting great honour on the military profession, and 


how you may solve them ;” “ Power of Character; how you may assert | refuting the notion that a soldier cannot be expected to be a religious 


it ;” “Grandness of Destiny; how you may reach it.” 
third are at once the most practical and the most suggestive. If young 
men will look to their own lives and characters, they will be less exposed 
to the attacks of doubt, and more likely to reach grandeur of destiny. And 
the warnings uttered by Mr. Guest are such as ought to be taken to 
heart. We do not quite approve of the tone in which they are uttered, 
and we are afraid there is an exaggeration in them which may lead to 
their overshooting their mark. But we hope that readers will appreciate 
the gravity of the subject as much as Mr. Guest himself appreciates it, 
and will take the wish to do good as equal to the act of doing good. It 
is always difficult to give advice in such a way that it will be taken, to 
impress people with the importance of a question, and not to inspire a 
distaste for any discussion of it, to make things clear yet not trite, to 
speak often and not to fatigue. We cannot say that Mr. Guest has come 
up to this ideal, and it seems to us that the second of his addresses 
especially falls short of it. A man who attempts to solve sceptical 
doubts by asserting that Colenso’s reputation as an arithmetician has 
well nigh gone, and his theological books are marked sixpence on back 
book-stalls, is not likely to grapple successfully with the higher pro- 
blems, or to fill his hearers with confidence in his reasoning powers. 

The Congregational Psalmist. Compressed Score Edition. Edited by 
the Rey. Henry Allen and Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.)—The days of Tato and Brady are numbered. 
Long measure, short measure, and common measure no longer constitute 
the only difference between the verses sung before the Litany, after 
the Litany, and during the Ritualistic change of vestments that precedes 
the sermon. We remember some time ago the publication of a tract 
with the title, ‘Do you sing in Church?” to which some scoffer gave 
for an answer, “ No, we howl.” But since then it has been found that 
the best way of making people sing in Church is not by asking them 
questions on the title-pages of tracts, but by giving them words and 
music, The Congregational Psalmist is a sufficient sign of the change 
which has been effected. This first selection, containing tunes and 
chorales, has a collection of almost 400, many of them extremely good. 
And we are hardly less impressed by the number than by the catholicity 
of the selection. 

Katie Lawford's Victory, and other Stories. By L. C. M. (Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot, 1867.)—‘ Katie Lawford's Victory,” as well as its shorter 
companions in the same volume, are pretty, well told, touching tales; 
the former showing that even an invalid’s life need never from that 
reason be useless or aimless. Several of the shorter ones also tend to 
the same end, whilst the rest, as “ Hildred’s Great Work,” teach content, 
and show that those who are impatient of every-day duties will never 
be fit for great works, It is altogether a book which might equally be 
read by young or old, and can scarcely fail, we think, to leave a pleasant 
impression, from the evident heart-felt earnestness with which it is 
written, joined to the simplicity of its style. It may, we hope, in some 
cases teach a salutary lesson, 

Sermons Preached to English Congregations in India. By George 
Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. (Macmillan.)— 
The sermons are models of what sermons should be, not only on account 
of their practical teaching, but also with regard to the singular felicity 
with which they are adapted to times, places, and circumstances. In 
some respects it is difficult to address a totally strange congregation. 
It is true that novelty is an attraction, and that nothing is more fatal to 
listeners than to know beforehand every word that will be uttered, and 
to be deadened by sameness. But the preacher is too apt to fall at once 
into the old beaten track, and by the time the sound of his voice has 
become familiar to the ear his thoughts have all proved trite to the 
mind. Of course agreat preacher does not produce this effect, whether 
he speaks to strangers or those accustomed to him. But Bishop Cotton's 
sermons are not of that high order which is unapproachable by clergy 
in general ; if they were, wo should praise them, but should not hold 
them out as examples. What we find most remarkable in them is, that 
they are so thoroughly what their name represents them to be. They 
are evidently preached in India, yet their lessons would abide by Eng- 
lishmen after they had returned thence, and would with little variation 
be equally useful to those who had never been out there. We grant 
that there is something special and local in preaching on moral courage 
to English soldiers in Cawnpore, on mountains at Simla, on the slaughter 
of the Gibeonites during the Orissa famine, and on the difference between 
proselytism and conversion amongst the creeds of Eastern races. But 
the teaching of such sermons is not merely local, and the moral they 
convey is deep and enduring. It is something to find a Bishop with the 


The first and | man, or reminds those who boast of their courage and have proved it so 


often on the field of battle, that while they are free from physical 
cowardice, which is the fear of those who kill the body, they may be 
slaves to moral cowardice which is the fear of those who heap insult 
and shame upon the mind. There are many other instances of prac- 
tical application which we should be glad to notice, if it was possible to 
do justice to these sermons in the space at our disposal. But we have 
already exceeded our limits, and we must leave our readers to form 
their own judgment on the many points which we have been forced to 
pass over, or which we have just touched upon in so cursory a manner. 

The Irish Reformation; or, the Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops 
at the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed Descent of the Pre- 
sent Established Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church 
Disproved. By W. Mariere Brady, D.D. Fifth edition. (Longmans.) 
—Such a stir was caused by this work both in England and Ireland, 
and so many answers to it have basen attempted, that we are not sur- 
prised to see the words “ fifth edition” on its title-page. Dr. Brady 
publishes a letter from Mr. Froude bearing on the controversy, and re- 
plying to some of the strictures made on his own history by those who 
entered the lists aganist his disciple. And in an Yntroduction to this 
edition, Dr. Brady criticizes the critics of his former editions, vindicat- 
ing himself from the charge of being unfaithful to his Mother Church, 
and exposing the inaccuracies of those who would correct him. We 
may leave Dr. Brady himself to deal with writers in the Contemporary 
Review who would talk of fearing Danaus even when he brings gifts. But 
graver issues are raised when Dr. Brady asks, “ Do these persons, who 
have thrown out innuendoes against the author as unfaithful to his 
Church’s interests, mean to affirm the proposition that those who belong 
to an Establishment are required in loyalty to that Establishment to 
serve it by the concealment or distortion of historic facts? If so, they 
are at least bound to state distinotly that such is the opinion they have 
formed of their duty in relation to historical research. The public will 
then know how to estimate the views of history which they put for- 
ward. The author's conviction is that such an estimate of duty is im 
the highest degree dishonourable to the Establishment so aided, and 
that an entire allegiance to truth is not only consistent with our alle- 
giance to the Church, but is a part of that allegiance.” We can only 
echo Dr. Brady's words. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By A. M. Morgan, M.A. (Masters.)— 
This small and modest volume is composed of various poems on the 
seasons of the Church, some of which have been published already, in 
three different Zyrw. To these are added some paraphrases of old Latin 
hymns. The feeling of all these poems is excellent. Of the workman- 
ship we cannot always speak so highly, though one poem, under the 
name of “ Thoughts for June,” deserves favourable mention. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. By G. A. Macfarren, (Longmans.)—The 
lectures which compose this volume were delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution to a mixed audience, and in the face of an inexorable clock. Mr. 
Macfarren apologizes for the incomplete treatment of the subject which 
resulted from these two incidents of his position. We think his apology 
was needless. The reader would hardly gather from the work itself 
that the audience was anything but skilled in the art of music, or unwill- 
ing to enter into its technicalities. Indeed, Mr. Macfarren’s lectures are 
hardly to be read without some knowledge of the kind, and they ought 
to be read over a piano. He begins by stating that he shall not emulate 
those lecturers who adopt the form of concerts interspersed with anec- 
dotes of the masters whose compositions are included. His object is to 
communicate some insight into musical principles and into the laws by 
means of which they operate. If this object is necessarily somewhat 
abstruse, and the means of attaining it dry and technical, we must say 
that Mr. Macfarren shows thorough mastery of his subject, and breaks 
out into occasional felicity of language. We may refer especially to the 
illustration of the pertinacious beauty of an April note, that frowns and 
smiles changefully as a discord and a concord, in the Christmas oratorie 
of Sebastian Bach. But we were amused to find such a learned writer 
as Mr. Macfarren censuring the revival of Gregorian chants in the pre 
sent day and in the Church of England, as evincing “ mistaken zeal, 
false antiquarianism, illogical deductiveness, artistic blindness, and 
ecclesiastical error.” In another place, he says, ‘‘ The law of the Refor- 
mation that the service should be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, in 
order that it might be understanded of the people, applies as forcibly to 
the exclusion of the Gregorian chant, as of the Latin words that were 
originally sung to it in this and in all other Western countries.” What 





will Mr. Helmore say to this ? 
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IVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE _COMPANY.—The Busi- 
ness is DOW Resumed at Cornhill. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


RHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
T GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

fices— ale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill, ; and 
0 aes " Charing Cross, London. 
Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 


Fin Revenue to £818,055, and that of the Life to 
a4 

Sai oberate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to their parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
Jeave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 


Fire Premiums falling due at Midsummer must be 
renewed on or before July 9th. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOC “ 


OCIETY. 
EXTENSION to FOUNDATION SCHOOLS.—Addi- 


i 40 years average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
— CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 


94 Suffolk street, London, S.W. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 











—_—— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 
(LABRET of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per half-khd., or £10 per 
bhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
i le acidity, snd of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holborn 
hill, and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 





RET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-gallon and 
six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and vent peg. 
The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
any be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th. 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the princip»] 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windwill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk label; 
cork branded *‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfeculy 

palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
(Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867.) Bottles at 3s, 
ds, and 10s each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d each. 
GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d. each. 


ONIC BITTERS.— 
Unrivalled stomachic stimulant, palatable and 
wholesome, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE. Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 303 a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—K. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior pre- 
paratious which are put up and labelled in close imita- 
tion of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Geuuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manuiacturers, at their Foreign Ware- 
house, 6 Edwards street, P.rtman square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are parti- 

cularly requested to observe that each bottle bears the 

well known lubel, signed “ Klizabeth Lazenby.” ‘This 

1 is protected by perpetual injuuction in Chancery 

of the 9th July, 1358, aud without it none cau Le 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sule proprietors of the receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
4 view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Draggists, aud Oil- 











INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTRD 
BY THE USE OF 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 


This unrivalled Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear 
and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual preveu- 
tive of infectious diseases. See medical testimony, aud 
. the Lancet, &., &c. 
© be had in Tablets 6d and 1 hb, of i 
aod Waele and 1s each, of all Chemists, 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Manufacturi i 
a. " og Chemists, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpecanra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
q CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


resents. 
Mess, Export, and a Orders promptly exe- 
cu 


LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Kstablished 1807. 


I ATHS and TOILEC WARE.— 

WILIIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sab- 
mitted vo the public, and marked at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to muke this establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. Portable 
Showers, 7s 6d; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; Nursery, 
15s to 323; Sponging, 98 6d to 32s; Hip, 133 3d to 
83ls 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour, aud Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
—— in great variety, from 15s 6d to 45s the set of 
three. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S.—He has Eight Large Rooms devoted to 
the show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with Bedding, Bed-hangings, and Bed-room 
Furniture, all manufactured by William S. Barton, aad 
guaranteed. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 1s ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
patent king, from 11s, and Cots from Lbs 6d each; 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Stare. is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lauadress to be 
TEE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


A] FLAVOUR — 





LMOND 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS, 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence may 
be safely used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, 
&e., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold retail by Chemists, 
Grocers, &c., in bottles 1s aad Is 6d each. 
Wholesale — PRESTON and SONS, 83 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearvburn, Head. 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; aud as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted for 
Ladies, Children, and Iafauts.—DINNEFORD and Cv. 
Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of all 
other Chemists throughout the world. 


GACORARATED WHEAT PHOs- 

PHATES, recommended by Dr. Ti.suagy Fox.—A 
Dietetic Preparation supplying an important deficiency 
in the ordivary food of Iuvalids and Children, ESPE- 
CIALLY in BREAD and MILK. Sold in bottles at 1s, 
2s, and 336d each. None genuine without Trade Mark. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, aad 124 
Seuthneten eo, London, W.C. 

Agents—Bell and Co., Chemists, Oxford street ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon street ; Blake, Sandford, 
aud Co., Chemists, Picoadilly. 


N OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL at 
I the Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 competitors. 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of che leading mem bers of 
the medical profession and the medical press. 

It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each. 

See “ MiLLeR’s ” Name and Label on each bottle. 

Circulara and Testimonials of Perer MiLier, 22 
Miucing lane. 

*,* Contractor to the North Loudon Consumption 
Hospital. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service" Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrauce. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. andJ. FIELD, Pateutees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Vil and Italian Warehousewen, and 


others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


\ HITE and SOUND TEETH 


iusured by using 

















JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth aud Gu.as. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d and 23 6d. 


None genuine unless signed 
Jewsbpury and Brown, Manchester. 





INDIGESTION. 
NORTON *S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
a Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and IIs. 


handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Belsteads ia 
great variety, from £1 133 6d to £45. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Walesa, sea is a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his uurivalle! 3:0 of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver aad 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishsa, 
Stoves, Fenders, Chimaey-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lam Gasel Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, © Table Cu , Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 339 Oxiord atreet, 
W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, andé 
Perry's place ; aud 1 Newman yard, Loudon. 


BREIDENBACH'S, 15738 NEW BOND 
STREET. 


LD-FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 











LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 

ov ripe of age, fine quality, 23 Gd, 4s 6d, 
and 8s 6d. 





LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 





LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 


LD - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 








LD- FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d and 4s 64. 





LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, as 
and 3s 6d each. 





) REIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S EXTRACL of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 43 Mark lane, Lonion. Tue only 
sort authorized to be called by the above name, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certilicate is on every 
jar. Superior and economical stock for beef-tea, sow 
eutrées, and sauces. Extrenely useful to inavali 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., @u agreeable aud ios: efficient 
substitute for cod-liver oil. It ke»ps for years aad in 
any climate. Sold by Fortaum, Masou, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse aud Blackwell, 8. Maw and Son, all 
Chemists, Italian Warehousenea, Grocers, aud whole- 
Sale by the Company. 








TPHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE. 


ESSENCE.—Tie most scientitically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depeuds. [tis a specitie 
for debility of all kinds, and froin its coutaiuing, among 
other ingvredieuis, pepsiue aud phosphate of soda, will 
prove highly beneficial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 83 per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co, 520 Oxford 
street, W.U., and 8 Cullum street, Feachurch street, 
E.c., London. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced aa 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLIUN of ARLIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
‘They so perfectly resemble tne natural teetu as aot to ba 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never Chauge coluur ur decay, aud will be fouad 
superior to any teeth ever before used. [uis metaod does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiuful opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve veeta Luat are loose, 
aud is g d to resture arliculativa aud uastica- 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
—BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA.—There is no 
organ in the human body 80 liable to deraugement as 
the liver. Food, fatigue, climate, aud auxiety all dis- 
order its action, and render its secretion—tue bile— 
more or less dep ud, superabundaat, or scanty. The 
first symptoms sluuid receive attention, A pain in the 
side or the top of the suoulder, a harsh cough, and difh- 
culty of breathing are sigus of liver disease, which are 
removed without delay by fricuou with Holloway's 
inestimable Oiutmeut. The Pills should be also taken 
early. For all diseases of this vital orgau the action of 
these conjoined remedies is @ specitic by checking the 
over-supply of bile, regulating its secretion, aud giving 
nervous tone. 











1 


tion. Decayed veeth stupped aud reudeced sound aud 
useful iu masticativn, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 





KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER, 


FLEA, Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Auts, Mosquitus, Moths, £., are 1ustaudy destroyed 
by this Powder, wich is quite harmless to avimal life 

Sold in Packets 1s; Tins 23 61 aud 4s Gd each; or le 
Packets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2a 6d 
Ou receipt of $6. Alsy in bottles, 1s 2d, aud with bellows, 
1s 6d, aud 3s each, by LHUMAS KEATING, Cacmuss, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Loudon, E.C. 


——— 
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ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 


COMPANY. Established 1836. 
‘Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £50 


each. 
Paid-up Capital, £880,864. Reserve Fund, £380,864. 
DrrecTors. 

Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 

John Edmund Anderdon, Esq. 

Thos. Tyringham Bernard, Esq, 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 

John William Burmester, Esq. 

Coles Child, Esq. 

Hugh C. E. Chiiders, Esq., M.P. 

Jobn Fleming, Esq. 

Edward W. T. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

Frederick Harrison, Esq. 

William Champion Jones, Esq. 

William Nicol, Esq. 
‘Gensral Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 
‘Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Assistant-General Manager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Gray, Esq. 
TIuspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. 

Sherring, Esq. 

Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
Head Office, 21 Lombard street. 

At the HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
the Proprietors, held on Thursday, the 1st of August, 
1867, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, 
the following Report for the half-year ending the 30th 
June, 1867, was read by the Secretary. 

W. CHAMPION JONES, Esq., in the Chair. 
REPORT. 

The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 
Balance-Sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
30th June last, have the pleasuie to report that, after 
paying all charges and intesest to customers, and mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubiful debts, the net profits 
amount to £82,058 2s 2d. This, added to £14,467 11s 6d, 


‘brought forwaid from the last account, produces a total 


of £96,525 138 8d. 

They have declared the usual half-yearly Dividend of 
6 per cent., with a Bonus of 5 per cent. (together equal 
to 22 per cent. per annum), which will absorb £89,444 
12s 7d, and leave £7,081 1s 1d to be carried forward to 
Profit and Loss New Account. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together £2 4s per share), 
free of income-tax, will be paid at the Head Office, or at 
any of the Branches, on aud after Monday, the 12th 
instant. 

BALANCE-SHEET or tae LONDON anp COUNTY 
* BANKING COMPANY. 
JUNE 30, 1867. 


£880,864 0 0 


Dr. 
To capital paid up 
330,864 0 0 


To reserve fund.. 
To amount due by 
the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
GC. oo cecesceseee £12,032,334 010 
To linbilities on ac- 
ceptances, cover- 
ed by guarantees 
-and securities -- 1,897,184 10 10 
ee 13,429,518, 11 8 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account 
To gross profit for 
the half-year, after 
making provision 
for bad and doubt- 
ful debts. ++ 0 ++ 


£14,467 11 6 


249,057 10 1 
_CCOo 263,525 1 7 
£14,954,771 13 3 

Cr. 
By cash on hand at 
head office and 
branches, and 
with Bank of 
Eugland..... eee £1,852,746 19 11 
By cash placed at 
call and at notice, 
covered by securi- 
ties ......00.-.. 1,431,604 16 8 
es (£3, 284,351 16 
Investments, viz.:— 
By government and 
guaranteed stocks £914,899 2 2 
By other stocks and 
securities ..... ° 


wv 


63,896 15 4 
—_—_—_-— 978,795 17 6 
By discounted bills, 
and advances to 
customers in town 
andcountry .... £8,937,143 4 2 
By liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by the 
bauk ..e2..e+.. 1,597,184 10 10 
—— 10,334,327 15 0 
By freehold premises in Lombard 
street and Nicholas lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the 
branches, with fixtures and fittings 204,642 3 8 
By interest paid to customers........ 
By salaries and ail other expenses at 
head office and branches, including 
income-tax on protits and salaries., 














£14,954,771 13 3 
Dr. Prorit ano Loss Account. 
To interest paid to customers, as above.. £54,102 0 10 





a r 





We, the undersigned, have going 
balance-sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


Signed, 
FREDK. FRANCIS, 
WILLIAM NORMAN, } Auditors. 
R. H. SWAINE, 

London and County Bank, July 25, 1867. 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following Resolutions were proposed, and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders. 

2. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

(Signed) 
W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was re- 
solved, and carried unanimously :— 

8. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
sented to W. Champion Jones, Esq., for his able and 
courteous conduct in the chair. 


(Signed) 
PHILIP PATTON BLYTH, Deputy Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, that a DIVI- 
DEND on the Capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 
per cent. for the half-year ending 30th June, 1867, with a 
Bonus of 5 per cent., will be PAID to the proprietors, 
either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard street, or ut any 
of the Company's Branch Banks, on and after MON- 

DAY, the 12th inst. By order of the Boaid, 

W. McK EWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard street, August 2, 1867. 


FUSOPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Chairman—General Sir Frepenic Surrn, K.H., F.R.S. 
Policies payable during life—Indisputable—Not liable 

to forfeiture. 
The ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA Life Department, affording Peculiar Advantages 
to Officers and others in the Navy aud Army, is under 
the Especial Putronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The Report of the Furopean Assurance Society for 
the year ending 1366, presented to the Ordiuary General 
Meeting, held June Ist, 1867, stated that— 
The Premiums on the new Life and Gua- 
rantee Policies issued during the year 
amount t9 .- oe ...... esaewese ecsccee £42,750 13 5 
In the Fire Department, the Premiums 
on new business amountto ......+. 20,842 11 
Total Prem‘ums on the new business of 

the year...... eccercccccccsesoceccss 63,093 4 

The gross amount received in Premiums 
during the year was ....... ensenanen 349,143 6 
The Life, Fire and Guarantee Claims 
paid during the year were, including 
Bonus BAditionS o6..cececececesece oe 262,089 14 8 
The highly satisfactory progress of the new business 
will be seen by a comparison of the new business effected 
during the past nine years—namely, from 1358 to 1856, 
taken in triennial periods. 
New Premium Income in 1858, 1859, 1860—£76,000, 
being at the rate of £25,000 per annum ; ditto, in 1861, 
1362, 1863—£117,009, being at the rate of £39,000 per 
annuum; ditto in 1864, 1855, 1860—£171,000, being at the 
rate of £57,000. 

The New Premium Income, for 1866 alone, amounted 
to £63,593. 

The progress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
tinues satisfactory, it having now reached, in 1866, the 
sum of £349,113, as against £310,623 in 18u5. 

Life, Fire, Guarantee, aud Annuities at advantageous 
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rates. 

The EUROPEAN is the only Society authorized by 
the Imperial Parliament to Guarautee the Fidelity of 
Government Officials. 

Full particulars of the popular principles of this 
Society will be found in the New Prospectus, which will 
be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices—316 Regent street; 17 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall; and 69 King William street, City. 

HENRY LAKE, Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Auguat, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Testock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. John Binny Key, Esq. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of Englaud ; the Union Bank of 
ndon. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


54,102 0 10 | bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 


Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, ou terms which may 


98,551 19 § | be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 


notes for the use of travellers by the overilan1 route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 


T : IO ee sccccece eerccers 3,551 1k . 
Fo capenu0s, 08 above 98,551 19 8 of remittances between the above-named depende:cies. 


To rebate on bills uot due, carried to new 





They also receive deposits of £1v0 and upwards, re- 


ACCOUNL coreereceeses $006 s0.eesdecconces 4,345 7 5 ’ ; a i 
y i 3 d ‘a a payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
ae ee 66 per cant. Sor the bas 8787 19 7 | the terms for which may be ascertained ov application 
AL seeee eeeeeee POOR eee rene eteneere 449 ‘ 4 j fice 
To bonus of 5 per cent.. 40,656 13 0 | 3 their office. = 
Mitenwn tae & 3 Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 






To balance carried furwa 





Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last ac- 


COUNL cccoee © nce Goenekeressinen -- £14,467 11 6 


By gro:s profit for the ‘half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
Gebts.. 000 serscceccreres 


£263,525 1 


Threadneedle street, London, 1807. 


oes Seurn “AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Leiters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the prineipal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 


seeeeeeseeese 249,057 10 1] Scotland; National Bank, Irelaud ; and at the Company's 
—____— | Oilices, 54 Old Broad street, Loudon, &.C. 
7 WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





‘ nae 
IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
é ee ers in aid of the Funds of the 

eneral Hospital, on the 27th, 28th, 29 

August, 1367. ‘ » 20th, and 30th of 
Presipent—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP 

Principal Vocalists— Mademoiselle Titien : 
Temmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle” cena 
Nilsson, Madame Sainton-Dolby and Madame P. 
Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. W. I. Cummin; 
7 raged and Mr. Weiss. Bs, 

olo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Godda: 
Violiu—M. Sainton. Organist—Mr. Stimpson. mt Sele 

Conductor—Mr. Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
TvursDAY MorniNc.—Elijah, Mendelssohn, 
WepneEspDay Morninc.—The Woman of Sama 

& sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, 
us. Doc., composed expressly for the Festival; 
Maccabaous, Handel. dette 

TuorspayY MorNinc.—Messiah, Handel. 

Frivay MonNING.—Messe Soleunelle, Gounod; 
in Egypt, Handel. F i Toracl 

TorspayY EveNING.—A Misvellaneous Concert, com- 
prising Cantata, (Alexander's Feast,) Handel; Overture 
(Oberon,) Weber ; P. F. Concerto in E flat, Benedict: 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c. P 

WEDNEsDAY Eveninc. — A Miscellaneous Concert 
comprising Overture, (Leonora) Beethoven; P. EF. 
Concerto in F Minor, Professor W. S. Bennett, Mus, 
Doe. ; Cantata, (The Legend of St. Cecilia,) Benedict: 
Classical Vocal Selections, &c. ; 
Tnurspay Eventna.—Cantata, (The Ancient Mariner) 
J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; 
Overture, (William Tell) Rossini; Fantasia, Pianoforte 
and Violin; Vocal Selections from Operas, &c.; Ovyer- 
ture, (Masaniello,) Auber. 

Fripay EventnG.—Sainot Paul, Mendelssohn. 
Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded 
by post on application to the undersignel, at the Oifices 
of the Festival Committee, 29 Colmore row, Birming- 
ham, By order, 
WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F’. B. Caarrerroy. 
LAST TWELVE NIGHTS. 

Important Notice.—THE GREAT CITY has been 
witnessed and pronounced by 352,000 persons to be the 
most interesting, exciting, truthful, and successfal 
drama of modern times. In consequence of engage- 
ments made in advance for the principal members 
of the comp@nuy to appear in this drama at the 
leading provincial Theatres, it cannot be performed 
at this Tueatre after Saturday, August 17. 

On MONDAY, Aug. 5, and during the week at 
8 o'clock, Her Majesty's Servants will perform, for 
the 91st, 92ad, 93rd, 94th, 9ith, and 96th nights, the 
highly successful Dramu, in four Acts, entitled THE 
GREAT CITY, written by Andrew Halliday. Charac- 
teristic Scenery, by Mr. W. Leverley. Principal char- 
acters by Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. M'‘Intyre, F. Vil- 
liers, J. Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner; 
Misses Madge Robertson, ani R. le Thiere. 
Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully, Dances arranged 
by Mr. J. Cormack. Mr. Ejijward Stirling, Stage 
Manager. Precedel by the Farce of THAT RASCAL 
JACK, 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box office opea from ten to five 
daily. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SEE the 

PARIS EXPOSITION for ONE SUILLING.— 

Professor Pepper's LECTURMS on the PALAIS DE 
LIEXPOSITION, daily at 3 aud 8, except Wednesday 
evening. Amongst the other attractions are the 
“ Wonderful Leotard,” the great Optical surprise, called 
“The Effigy of the Dear Defanct,” and the Musical 
Entertainments of George Buckland, Esq. 


Part® EXHIBITION! 
Visitors can be Insured against 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE 
and BACK; 

Or against ACCIDENTS of all KINDS on the Double 
Journey, as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 
The Tickets may be obtained at the Principal Rail vay 
Stations in the Kingdom ; 

Of the Company's Local Agents; 

At Cook's Excursion Office, 98 Fleet street ; 

And at the Offices— 

10 REGENT STREET and 64 CORNHILL. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


pernerae LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Instituted 1320. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every bifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at consider 
ably Reduced Rates. 

Policies grauted at very Low Rates of Premium for the 
First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in Respect of Foreign 
Residence and Travel, Revival of lapsed Volicies and 
Surrender Values. 

W hole-World Licences free of charge, when te cir- 
cumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Oitices in London, 
1 Old Broad street, £.C., aud 16 Pall Mali, S.W., and of 
the Aggnts throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
—Lhe CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are pre 
pared to issue Debentures on the following terms, Viz. 
for one year at 5 per cent., for three years at 5}, am 
for five years aud upwards at 6 per cent. per annum. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 
R.A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
B ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING. 
To beheld at DUNDEE, g Sep 
PRESIDENT. GH and QUEENS 
the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH an s- 
His Grace ERY, K.G., D.C_L., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The President's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, 
September 4, at 

The Sectional 

lusive. 
ig on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th 
ber. 
(ans Lectures (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower- 
Meteors, and by A. Geikie, Esq., on the Geology of 
Scotland), on Friday, the 6th, and Monday, the 9th of 
tember. 
“ewes on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 
12th of September. 

The Reception-Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened 
on Monday, September 2. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent 
before the 15th of August to the Assistant-General 
Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., M.A., 1 Woodside, Harrow. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at 
the Meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secre- 
taries, who will assist them in procuring lodgings, and 
will forward a railway pass, entitling the holders to 
obtain from the principal Railway Companies a Return 
Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from Monday, 
2nd, to Saturday, 14th September, inclusive. 


4, 1867. 





8 p.m. 
Meetings, from 5th to 10th of Sept em- 


JAS. HENDERSON, a — 
PAT. ANDERSON, 400% 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, Secretaries. 











h ALVERN COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 
The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Heap Master. 

The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

ASSISTANT- MASTERS. 
Rev. C. M‘Dowall, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. Drew, M.A., Sid. Sus. College, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. Maddock, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Rey. E. Rudd, M.A, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Rev. A. Sewell, B.A., New College, Oxford, 
&e., &e., &e. 

This COLLEGE is conducted on the model of the 
Great Public Schools. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are educated at a moderate 
cost, and the Pupils are prepared for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and for all Military and Civil Service Examina- 
tions. 

There are Scholarships of considerable value attached 
to the College, to be held either in the College or at the 
Universities. 

The Pupils, if not resident in Malvern, are boarded 
with the Assistant-Masters, subject to the approval of 
the Head Master. 

Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum to Proprietors, and 
£31 per annum to Non-Proprietors. For board at 
Masters’ Houses, £60, 

Full information on application to HENRY ALD- 
RICH, Esq., the Secretary. 
ee _ 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 18th of SEPTEMBER. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street ; and 
London— { > Gornhill.” 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ..from 2} to 4 guineas. 
~ — Highland Cos- 


tUME.ceeee —— 2— 5 _ 
_ =— Knickerbocker 

Suits ....— 1—2 -- 
= — Overcvats, from 17s 6d to 2 — 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Drass. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, $2, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
' A}lustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

’ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Pexrins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perains’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

‘Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL; 


Grocers and Uilmen universally. 


—_—_ 


Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by | 





: PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY | 
PASTE, CUKKY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE, 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, aud 
. Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, | 
Soho square, London. 
*,* Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. | 


PTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 


Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6d. 
HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Development. 
By R. Beamisu, F.RS. With thirty-one Tracings from 
living and other bands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grixpon. Third Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tromas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.” —St. James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
[PMoxp DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collectiou.”—JMoraing Star. 
“ A chorming volume.”—Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Now ready. 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 
ME xclv,, for AUGUST. Price 1s. 

ConTENTs. 
1—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Chap. LXIV.—Through the Mist. 
I.XV.—The Boundless Mercy of God. 
LXVI.—Gertrude has a New Trouble. 
LXVII.—Lorimer writes about Kenneth. 
LXVIILL.—Traces of James Frere. 
LXIX.—James Frere is recoguized by another 
Person. 
LXX.—Ailie surprised. 
2—The Prophet of Culture. By Heury Sidgwick, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3—Stephen’s Essay on some of the Characteristics of 
Reynolds as a Painter. By Fraucis Douce. 
4—Sileote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. 
Chap. LIV.—The Princess's Ta'isman. 
LV.—The Colonel rides away into the Dark- 


ness. 
L.VI.—The Battle of Palestro. 
LVII.—Sunt Lachrymae Rerum. 
5—Life at Thebes. By Lady Dutf-Gordon. 
6—The Old Bardic Poetry. By Wiliam Barnes, B.D. 
7—Essays at Odd Times. By Robert Haynes Cave, 
M.A. XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. 
8—Shooting Niagara; and After? 
Macmitian and Co., London. 
Suld by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 
way Stations. 





The NEW MAGAZINE, 
On the 15th August, price 6d; or by post 8 stamps, 
No. I. of 


HE BROADWAY—LONDON and 
NEW YORK. An International Magazine. 
ConTeNts. 
1—Brakespeare; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With a 
full-page Illustration by G. A. Pasquier. Chap- 
ters I. to V. 

2—Charmian. By Robert Buchanan. 

as Critics Criticized. By John Hollings- 
head. 

4—A Wonderful Crab. By Ernest Griset. With Eight 
Illustrations, 

5—William Cullen Bryant and American Poetry. By 
W. Clark Russell. 

6—Flo's Fate. By Clement Scott. 

7—Holland House. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 
With a full-page Illustration by R. C. Hulme. 

1—Falling in Love. By the Author of “The Gentle 

ife.” 

9—In the Season. By Edmund Yates. With a full- 
page Illustration. 

10—English Stabiliiies, By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 

11—Second Tuoughts. By I. C. Burnand. 

Chapter I.— Preface or Introduction. 
- Il.—Post Preface, 

12—Amaranth, By Savile Clarke. 

Georoe RovurLenGe an] Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate Hill. 
PARTRIDGE ANDCOOP ER, 

STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner vf Caanseary line, E.C. 

The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricss, ait 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exeesling 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,an1 5s 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 ani 24 61 par rewn. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 








ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 63 6:1 per ream, 

BLACK- BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 61 per ream, 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 
per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per rean. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, Gs bd, and 
7s Gd per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPU#S, 1s 
per 100, 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographic Albuns, Writing Cases, &c., post {ree. 

Established 1841, 








NEW WORKS.—Now Ready. 


The FAMILY PEN. Memorials, 
Literary and Biographical, of the Taylor Family of 
Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac Taytor, M.A., 
Author of “ Words and Places.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s 


NIGHT. A Poem. George Gilfillan, 
M.A., Author of “The Bards of the Bible,” dc. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The style of the poem is that which might be ex- 
pected from a strong-minded thinker, in whose nature 
lurks the love of poetry and the force to form it. The 
poem is the work of a master mind."—Globe. 

“A magnificent poem. The immense variety of allu- 
sions, historic, scientific, and literary, the grand catho- 
licity, and the reverent devoutness of this poem will give 
it a permanent place amongst the choicest works of 
English bards."—Homilist. 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. By J. Batowin Brown, B.A., 
Author of “The Divine Life in Mav,” “Tae Home 
Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ He has pointed out with conspicnous ability and fa 
burning words the startling paralle! between Ritualism, 
Sacramentarianism, and Sacerdotalism of our day, and 
the idolatries denounced by both the law and gospel of 
our holy religion."—British Quarterly Review. 


MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 
FAMILY; With Unpublished Correspondence of 
the Countess of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, the 
Revs. John Newton, A. Toplady, &c., &c., &c. B 
the Rev. THomas W. AVELING, Kingsland. Wit 
Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 

“We have read this volume with unmingled satic- 
faction and untiring delight."—Jritish and Foreign 
Evangelical Review. 

“ These memorials are valuable, if only for the interest- 
ing glim they give us of the Nonconformist move 
ment and its leaders during the reigas of the last two 
Georges. Amongst other Curious corres pondence, the 
book contains several letters written by Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, to John Clayton, a student of her Col- 
lege, in whose welfare the pious lady took a great 
interest."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death 
of Oliver Cromwell. By Jonn Stoventon, Author 
of “Spiritual Heroes,” “Church and State Two 
Hundred Years Ago,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 283, 

“We cannot praise too highly the skill with whick 
Mr. Stoughton has treated this most eventful period of 
Church history. The impartial spirit and high Christian 
tone with which the acts, motives, and beliefs of the 
various sects, throughout an epoch of endless contro- 
versy and division, are weighed, place the author in the 
foremost rank of modern Church historiaus."—London 
Review. 


London : Jackson, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 








NEW BOOKS. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, Illus- 


trative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Services of India. By Joun Witutam Kare, 
Author of “The History of the War iu Afghauis- 
tan,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, 


The STARLING. By Norman Macleod, 


D.D. 2 vols., crown 8yo, 16s. 
LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other Stories. 


By Antuony Tro.iore. Lost 8vo, 12s. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING 
CLASSES from 1332 to 1837. By J. M. LupLow 
and Luoyp Jones. Small crown 8vo, 23 


The ROMANCE of CHARITY : being 
an Account of the Origin and Progress of some 
Remarkable Lustitutions on the Continent. By 
Joun vE Ligrpe. Crown 8yo. 


The DIAMOND ROSE. A Life of 
Love and Duty. By Saran Tyrer, Author of 
“ Papers for Lhoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM : being 
the BOYLE LECTURES for 1866. By the Rev. 
K. H. Piumerne, M.A., Professor of Theology, 
King’s College. Demy 8vo, L2s. 


ALEXANDER STaawan, 55 Ludgate Hill. 

‘CIENTIFIC BUSINESS.—To be 

SOLD, the Goodwill, Stock, and Working Plant of 

one of the first Optical, Mathematical, and Puilosophi- 
cal lustrument Makers out of London, together with 
lease of ove of the best shops in the town. There is a 
very large first-class retail connection, aud also one 
for the manufacture of Molel-, Scientitic, aud Mechani- 
cal Instruments, &c. The Business as been established 
25 years, and 18 uow in full operation. The principal 
wishes to retire. 

Apply per letter, C. and S., care of HENRY GREEN- 
WOuD, 2 York street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
vA 10 THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,aud all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world, Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
wmiugham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, Loudon, 
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In the Press, SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Two Portraits on Steel by WiuLL1aM 
Hott, from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieutenant-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NOW READY AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
THE EARLY YEARS OF HRH. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Many copies of each of the following Books are also in circulation, and may be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, by all Subseribers of One Guinea per annum,:— 


ee 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





Immediately. 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND ana 


WATER, including incidents of Doevil-Fishi 
Wild-Cat, Deer, and Bear Hunting, &. ae 
Wiiiram Extiorr. In post 8vo. . By the Hon, 


VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, 


By Zuacuar and MarGgoute. From the Frene 
the translator of “ The Heavens.” Crown 8yo, -” 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A new 


and cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, with an Ill ~ 
tion by M. Exten Epwarps, és. —_ 


BROKEN toHARNESS. By Edmund 


Yates. Author of “ Black Seep,” “ Ruaning the 
Gauntlet.” New and che»per Edition, ta crown 
8vo, with two Iilustrations, 6s, 





Now ready. 


Froude’s Studies on Great Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, By his Daughter—Life of Pro-| The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 


fessor Aytoun, by Theodore Martin—A Story of Doom, by Jean Ingelow—Goldwin Smith’s 
Lectures on English Statesmen—Kingsley’s Ancien Régime—Hozier's History of the Seven 


LOUIS PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 
1848. By M. Guizor. In demy 8vo, 18s. 


“Crowded with information, with personal anecdotes, 


Weeks’ War—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures—Half Round the Old audits daaen of aan Gee 
World, by Lord Pollington—New America, by W. H. Dixon—Blind People, by B. H. Johns— | th. snany ; fp seg tg oe }pon 
Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan—Archwological Papers on Old London—The The book, fadeod, is full of panne bm oy come 


judgments on individuals, aud gussipy details about great 


Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll—A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne—Studies , 
events,”— Spectator. 


in the Gospels, by Archbishop Trench—Essays on the Church and the World—Aveling’s 
Memoirs of the Clayton Family—Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Ashango Land—Ellis’s Madagascar 


“ A most interesting volume.” —Z raminer. 


Revisited—all the best Recent Novels—and every other Work of acknowledged merit and A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE. 


general interest, Revised Lists of which, with the AUGUST CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street, London. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


ON THE BOULEVARDS: 


OR, MEMORABLE MEN AND THINGS SKETCHED ON THE SPOT, 1865-1866, 
TOGETHER WITH TRIPS TO NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 


By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
“ This is a charming book.”—Globde, July 1, 1867. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 
NOTICE,—N ow ready, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


UNTIL the END. A Novel, in 1 vol. THE NEW NOVELS. 
By Jonny Pomeroy, Author of “ Raising the Veil,” The Huguenot Family. By 


“Opposite Neighbours,” &c. 
Saran TyrLer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
At every Library in the kingdom, in 3 vols. &c. 3 vols. 


PAULIG CUBTSHIP. By Hesba/the Curate’s Discipline. By 


STRETTON. 
‘We have seldom read a story where the conceptions Mrs, Ertoart. 3 vols. 








of an author have been so clearly defined and so suc- 
cessfully carried into reality."—Odser ver. 

“ Miss Stretton claims special praise for the art with 
which she suspends anticipation by preseut interest, that 
it may not encroach upon and therefore mar the excite- 
ment of the situations, of which every chapter has one 
more or less good." —London Review. 

“ Wethink highly of the book and of the talents ofthe 
authoress. The book calls itself a novel, but the sub- 
stance is too good fortheform. A more conscientiously 
written book we never read, Miss Stretton has shown 
supertent qualifications for novel-writing—an excellent 

tyle, great depth of insight, and aun artistic tempera- 
ment.’—Jmperial Review. 


Also ready, in 3 vols. 
COUNTING the COST. By William 


Duture. 


BROUGHT to LIGHT. By Thomas 


Spzienr. 


WOODBURN GRANGE. By William 


Howirr. 


The HEROES of CRAMPTON, in 1 
vol. 

London: Cuartes W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 





HEAP BOOKS, many at less than Half- 
Price.—See BICKERS and SON'S new ead much 
enlarged CATALOGUE of popular Modern BOOKS. 
Valuable remainders of standard books and surplus 
copies of accumulated stock, all in the publishers’ bind- 
ings. By post for one stamp.—l Leicester square, 
London, W. 





LAND. By an Enoiisnman. In lar 8y¥0, 
with Map, 10s 6d. - 


ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN 


THOUSAND. By the Hon. Granrigy Berxetey. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. : 


DEDICATED to H._R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD, and by 


HER MAJES?rY'S PERMISSION, ENTITLED 


The PRINCE'S SHAKESPEARE: a 


Selection of the Plays of Snakespeare, carefully 
Expurgated and Annotated for the Use of Families 
and Schools. By the Rev. Duncan Marauas, M.A., 
lite Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Vol L., 
crown 8vo, price 63, containing the “ Merchaut of 
Venice,” *‘ Julius Cesar,” aud “* Macbeth.” 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. The Fifth Volume (com- 
pleting the Pre-Reformation Period). In demy 
8vo, lbs. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. ad 


The CONFESSIONS of GERALD EST- 
COURT. By Fiorence MaRgayar. 3 vols, 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. Third 


Edition. 2 vols. 
£500 REWARD. 3 vols. 
MAY and SEPTEMBER. 


F, WALPOLE. 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. 2 vols. 
MOUNT CARMEL, 1 vol. 


Also preparing for publication. 


By the Hon. 


“ 4 very good novel. Mrs. Eiloart writes vigorously, | MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. In 


and with a keen sense of humour.’—Star. 


M. Cratk, Author of “ Faith Unwin's Ordeal.” 2 vols. 
“There are charming traits of character in this book. 
Much of the portraiture is perfect.”— Spectator. 
“A fresh, charming story of domestic life, in which 
the reader will tind perfect pleasure."—Star. 


A Woman's Trials. By Grace 


Ramsay. 3 vols, (Next week. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


Alec Forbes of Howglen. By 


GeorcE Macvona.p, M.A. 5s, bound. 
Hvrst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. _ 
CCE DEUS! Essays on the Life and 


Doctrine of Jesus Christ, with Controversial 
Notes on “ Ecce Homo !” 
In Svo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


“ We have, again and again, felt a thrill of pleasure | 
as the author revealed to us some shining point in the 
one peerless life that we have never befvre noticed. 
He is evidently a man of both culture avd power.”"— 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“ A book which in some respects is among the most 
original and eloquent which we have read fora long 
time." —Christian Advocate. 

“Asa whole, it is a brilliant and masterly argument 
for the proper divinity of our Lord.”—Zondon Quarterly 
Revicw. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLrark. London: HAMILTON, 
Abas, and Co. 





3 vols. post Svo. 


By Georgiana STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Used at Eton, Harrow, Winches‘er, and Rugby. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Time t» the Period of its Deeline, By Dr. 
MomMseN. Translated under the sanction and 
revision of the Author, including his latest Correc- 
tions, by the Rev. W. Pirr Dickson. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Scumrrz. Crown 8vo, Vols. I. 
and II., 21s; Vol. IIf., l0s 6d; Vol. IV. (in 2 
parts), Léa. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 
LISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIO- 
NARY. By C. D. Yonce. Vol. I., English-Latin, 
9s 6d; Vol. II., Latin-English, 7s 6d; or the whole 
Work complete, strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILII MARONIS 
BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et ZNEIS. Post 8v0, 
oe 

Sir EDWARD CREASY’sS FIF- 
TEEN DECISIVE BAITLES of the WORLD, 
from Marathou to Waterloo. Fiftesuth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, with Plans, 103 6d. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE 
and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSiIIU- 
TION. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Ricnarp Beytixy, New Burlington street, W., 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price Lis, cloth. 
ECOND SERIES of ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITE- 
S RATURE, by Various Writers, Edited by Archbishop Mannine. 


List OF THE Essays. 
1—INAUGURAL ADDRESS, SESSION, 18°6-7. By Archbishop Manning. 
g—On INTELLECTUAL POWER and MAN'S PERFECTION. : 
3—DANGERS of UNCONTROLLED INTELLECT. By W. G. Ward, PhD. 
4—On the MISSION and PROSPECTS of the CATHOLIC CHUKCH in ENG- 
LAND. By F. Oakeley, M.A. 

$—CHRISTIANITY in RELATION to CIVIL SOCIETY. By EF. Lucas. 

¢—On the PHILOSOPHY of CHRISTIANITY. By Albany J. Chris ie, M.A., S.J. 

7—On SOME EVENTS PREPARATORY to the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
By H. W. Wilberforce, M.A. 

@—On the INSPIRATION of SCRIPTURE. By Archbishop Manning. 

9—CHURCH and STATE. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell. é 

10—CERTAIN SACRIFICIAL WORDS USED by St. PAUL. By Monsignor 
Patterson M.A. 


London: Lonemavs, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: being a History of 
the fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. By 
FREDERIC SEEBONM. 

“Mr. Seebohm shows an excellent capacity for appreciating calmly and impartially 

the value and bearing of these religious movements, '"— Westminster Review. 
“Of Mr. Seebohm's execution of his self-imposed task we can speak in terms of 
high praise. Every page bears evidence of patient, steady, conscientious work, ”— 


Spectator. 
London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 33 64, cloth, 


HIRTY YEARS in a MINING DISTRICT; or, Scotching 


and the Candle v. Lamp and Trades’ Unions. By lonorvs. 
London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New ready, price 5s, in crown 8vo, uniform with ‘ Contes Faciles " and “ Extraits 
Choisis,” by the same Editor. 
ONTES et CRITIQUES FRANCAIS, Recueillis des 
Auteurs Modernes. Selected from the Writings of Victor Hugo, A. Damas, E. 
Saint-Hilaire, UC. Ste. Beuve, and H. Taine, and edited by Exizanera M. Sewe tt, 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London: Lonemans, GReEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





THE REV. Dr. WHITE'S TWO COMPANION EXERCISE-BOOKS TO THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 28 6d, cloth, 
HE FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK, adapted to the 
Syntax of the Public School Latiu Primer; being a Companion Work to the 
ya bey White's “ First Latin Parsing Book.” By Joun IT. Wurre, D.D., of C.C.C., 
xford. 


*,* A Key to these Exercises has been prepared for the use of Teachers only, 
aud may be obtained on application to the Publishers, price 23 Gd. 


By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 


The FIRST LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the 
Syntax «f the Public School Latin Primer; being a Companion Work to the Rey. 
Dr, White's “ First Latin Exercise-Buook.” 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Ta the beginning of August will appear the opening chapters of a NEW SERIAL 
TALE, by the Author of “LOST $1R MASSINGBERD,” entitled, 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


The AUGUST NUMBER of 
Tue FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Jonn Mortey. 


ConrentTs. 

CHARITABLE FE NDOWMENTS and their RELATION to the STATE and to 
PUBLIC TAXATION. By thomas Hare. 

THEODORE PARKER. By Moncure D. Conway. 

MACBETH and LADY MACBETH. By P. W. Clayden. 

LEGAL ETIQUEITE. By Albert V. Dicey. 

SIR CECIL BEADON'S DEFENCE. By J. M. Capes. 

The WHITE ROSE. Chapte's XXVIL-XXIX. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 

The LAW of 1RADE COMBINATIONS in FRANCE. By Francis D. Longe. 

Mr. FROUDE on the SCIENCE of HISTORY. By the Editor, 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL, NOTICES:—Kennedy's “ Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts,” by 
Henry Stuart Fagan; “A Week in a French Country House,” by M. Meredith; 
Churchill's ‘‘Life of Abdel-Kader,” by Robert Giffen; Erckmann-Chatrian's 
‘Histoire d'un Homme du Peuple,” by Sir David Wedderburn, Bart.; “ La Lyre 
Frangaise,” by the Editor. 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 














LARGE HOTEL for NEW YORK.—The BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK (44, or by post 5d), contains:—A Fine View and Particulars of 

the Proposed Large Hotel in New York—Some Recollections of the Fleet River, with 

Illustrationse—The Castle of Argues, Normandy, with Plange—Sketches in Annandale 

—Reform of the Night Watchman—Cowpetition Designs for Cottages—A Puzzle in 

the Names of some Architects—The Public Health—Pictures Bought—and many 
Other Papers.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONDUCTED by EDMUND YATES. 
No. I , for AUGUST, now ready. 
ConTenTs. 
1—The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY, By W. U1. Russell, LL.D. (With an Illus- 
tration.) 
Chap. 1—“ MYSELF.” 
» 2—AT HOME, 

3-DOUBTS and FEARS, 
4—The DISILLUSILON, 
+  5—The JOURNEY. 
2—The SHORTES! WAY HOME. (With an Tilustration.) 
3—THESPIANS OUT ofthe CART. (Dlustrated.) 
4—AUNT ANASTASIA on Si) IE?rY. 
5—The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. (With an Illu stration.) 

Prologue :— 

Chap. 1—WHISPERED. 
2—PONDEREDv, 
3—PROPOS Kh), 
» 4—SETTLED. 
6—RUSTICUS at the BELGIAN BALL. 
7—The EMPIRE of MEXICO. 
8—The KECLUSE of the IRON TOWER, By Shirley Brooks. 
9—The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE, No. |. 
10—STARVED at SPITHKAD. 
1B—PARIS FASHIONS. (With Coloured Pilate, and several [llustrations.) 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS at all LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION, ready this day. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. Rivpett, 


Author of “ George Geith,” &c., 3 vols. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. 


Henry Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” 2 vols. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


8 vols. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” &c., 3 vols, 


POLLY : a Village Portrait. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
[Ready August 1. 


” 
” 


” 
” 








By Mrs. 
By Tom Hoop, in 


By Annie TxomMas, 


HIDDEN FIRE. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, St rand. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 
THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


With the APRIL NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL appeared, without increase 
in the price of that popular and beautifully ilasirated periodical, the First Part of 
the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
dedicated by permission to the Emperor of the French, who has been graciously 
pleased to express personally to the Kditor, Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.3.A., his most anquali- 
tied approbation of its plan and execation. Each number is illustrated with upwards 
of 100 highly finished engravings on wood, by the first artists, and the publication 
will be continued in every month's issue of the ART JOURNAL of the present year, 
and of a portion of the next. 

Besides these engravings, forming a permanent record of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, the ART JOURNAL gives with each auaber two large line engravings 
afver celebrated pictures; articles on Fine Art, illustrated with wood eagravings ; 
obiiuary notices of srtists; criticisms on Art literature aud productions, and all the 
Art gossip of the day, &c. 

The Part for AUGUST, now ready, price 2s 6d, contains Engravings of Cabinet 
Work, Jewellery, Glass, Lace, Shawls, Silks, Porcelain, Carpets, Clocks, Pianc- 
fortes, &c. 

Ling Enoravincs—l. “The Novice,” after J. C. Horsley, R.A.—®. “ The Scribes 
Reading the Chrouicies to Abasuerus,” after H. O'Neil, A.A. 

LireraRyY ContRisuTions—The Glass: Domestic and Decorative, by George 
Wallis—The Lace and Embroidery, by Mrs. 7 Palliser—Adaptations from the 
Antique, by Rev. C. Boutell, M.A.—The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. FE. L. 
Cutts, B.A., illustrated— Historic Devices and Badges, by Mis. Bury Palliser, illus- 
trated—Kembrandt’s Etchiugs—Obituary of Horatio McCuliveh, K.5.A.—Art Gossip 
and Notabilia, &c. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 








L ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. 
Parron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES.—Paresipent: The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 82,000 
volumes of ancieut aud modern literature, in various languages, Subscription, £3 4 
year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Keading-room open from Ten to Six. 
Prospectus on application, Cutalogue (new edition), price 15s; to members, 103 Gd. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














VERRY and COLS PATENT 


— — nd — se paar a ~ _ | Just published, imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 53 6d. 
COMPENDIUM | of MODERN | 1) i, OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION- 








BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
s. d. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 


BOSTONITE 0 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE. 


— 


BOSTONITE Ll 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 


BOSYONITE 1 6 Do. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO., 37 Red Lion square, and 
Cheapside, London 


GEOGRAPHY: Political, Physical, and Mathe- 
matical ; with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of 
Palestine, Outlines cf Astronomy and of Geology, a 
Glossary of Geographical Names, Descriptive and |’ro- 
nouncing Tables, Questious for Examination, &c. By 
Rev. ALEX. Srewaur, LL.D. With 11 Maps. 3s 6d, 

*,* Twenty -First Edition, carefully revised and 
adapted to receut important Political Changes and 
Geographicai D scoveries. 

Edinburgh: Oxviver and Boyp. London: Simpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 
pue CURATE’S FRIEND. A Story. 
By Mrs. J. C, Woops, Authur of “ The Fortuues 
of the Fuirburns.” 
Lendou: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178 Strand. 








ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymolo- 
gical, Pronouncing, avd Kxplanatory, for we use of 
Schools. Abridged from the “Student's Dictionary,” 
by the Author, Joun Oaivie, LL.D. 


Briacxig and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, rej edges, 10s ud, half morocco, 133. 
R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
: TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Evyymologica!, Vronouneciny, and {ixplanatory, for th 
use of Culleges aud Advanced Scheols. iy Joux 
Qvltvis, LL.D. With about 300 Wood ugravings. 


Buackte and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS. 





NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Extra 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 

Author of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe.”” Crown 8vo, antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s 64. 

“As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us for some time past."— 
Atheneum, ; 

“If this small volume does not take the mind captive at once, we cannot but 
believe it will be recurred to many a time with increasing pleasure, and that it most 
certainly adds another Jaurel to the many laurels already won by its acco.nplished 
authoress."—Literary Churchman. 

* Her last story,‘ The Danvers Papers,’ is one of the bast Miss Yonge has ever 
wiitten......A genuine, deeply interesting fiction."—Court Journal. 


A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS from the POETS. 


Selected for the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries by C. M. Vauauan. 
18mo, cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS: A 


Reading Book for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of “ The Hgir 
of Redclyffe.” 18mo, cloth. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged 


with Notes by Gustave Masson, French Master at Harrow School, With 
Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens. 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 
“ Admirably edited..........This volume will be welcome to all who are studying 
the French language, and to all who know it, and desire to possess a Collection of the 
best productions of the French lyric muse."—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


SOCIAL DUTIES: considered with Reference to the 


Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. Bya Man 
or Business. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
**A good little book upon an important topic.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ We thank him for pleasure and profit drawn from a series of papers which abound 
with practical suggestions of considerable value.. ....The tone of the essay is admir- 
able.” —Athenzum, 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN : PYM, CROM- 


WELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Gotpwin Siti. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 6d. 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it Existed on the Continent 


before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By Cuartes Kinastry, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, 6s. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents and 


its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 28s. 

“ A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, and 
possessing unusual opportunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and 
impressions, by conversations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author 
has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by 
many civilians, and profit by all military men.” —4thenwum. 

“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, 
which he had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent 
faculties of observation and description..,.All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great 
events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid 
language. "—Saturday Review. 

‘ A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of 
our day.”"—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is 
no small praise for such a work.” —Zilustrated London News. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in Size 
with Macmillan’s “Globe” Series. Containing Forty-Eight Coloured Maps, 
Plans of London and Paris, and a Copious Index. Strongly bound in half 
morocco, with flexible back, 93. 

Norice.—This Atlas includes all the Countries of Europe in a series of Forty- 
Fight Mape, drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation 
of more than 10,000 places; and the relation of the various Maps and Countries to 
each other is detined in a general Key Map. The volume is small enough for a 
traveller's wallet or for a place on the writing table. 

The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison of extent and 
distance, and conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different countries. The 
size suffices to show the Provincial Divisions, the Railways and Main Roads, the 
Prineiyal Rivers and Mountain Ranges. As a book it can be opened without the 
inconvenience which attends the use of a folding map. 

Prans or Lonpon and Parts are added, on scales sufficiently enlarged to 
designate the streets and public buildings. 

“ Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to 
become popular handbooks in the study of history or geographical knowledge...... 
It is simply the best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the 
knaysack and the rending-table, and certain to take precedence as a high-class school 
book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
In 2 vols. 


Crag oO &. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


Warp, Look, and TyLEr, Warwick House, Paternoster row. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION —To the GRADUATES 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. TES of the 
GENTLEMEN,— 


| be prospect of the passing of the present Reform Bill, which 
gives a Member to the University of London, several gentlemen have alread 
been recommended to your notice by their supporters. On behalf ofa C oeamition 
named below, we beg to propose to you, as a fit person to be chosen by the [ ibaral 
party m4 ———— if that shall be necessary in order to secure the return aa 
siberal, and as the most fittivg representati Sni ity tig te 
able eng yoo @ representative of the University, the Right Honour. 
‘he Member for the University should, obviously, be a man whose iti 
abilities will enable him to uphold the great principles of free and aneemenn 
education upon which our University is base’. If. he has these quali‘ications, with 
thoroughly Liberal opinions on the other questions likely to arise in the Ref irmed 
Parliament, it appears to be a matter of secondary importance whether he is or is 
not one of our own Graduates. It is particularly d°sirable that our first representa. 
tive should be a man of ascertained ability, who has already obtainel a comin 
ing position in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Lowe, during his Parliamentary career, has especially occupied himself with 
questions relating to Kducation. He was active in procuring the passing of the 
Oxford University Bill in 1854. As Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education from 1859 to 1864 he administered that department with great Success, 
and, as was said by Lord Granville in the Hous? of Lord, the passing of the 
Revised Code through the House of Commons was entirely owing to the patience 
and perseverance, to the singularly clear statements, and the great argumentative 
powers of Mr. Lowe. For his opinions on the opening of the older Universities to 
all, without distinction of creed, w3 may refer to his speech last Se-sion, on the 
second reading of Mr. Coleridge's “ Tests’ Abolition (Oxford) Bill,” ia which he said 
“The University should be thrown open to admit the whole nation, and ba co-ax- 
tensive with the domain of human intellect itself,” and expressed his desire that the 
demand should be “ to admit every layman, whatever his religious belief, to the fault 
benetit of the University.” 

Many of us differ altogether from Mr. Lowe on Representative Reform, but that 
question will be settled by the measure which enables us to elect a member. With 
this one exception, Mr. Lowe has been a constant supporter of Liberal principles on 
all the questions which have engaged the attention of Parliament since 1852, when 
he entered the House of Commons. Among the Liberal measures for whic" he hag 
spoken or votel we may mention Mr. Locke King’s Real Estate Iutestacy Bill, the 
Repeal of the Paper Duty, the Commercial Treaty with France, tha O-ices aad 
Oaths’ Bill, Mr. Hardecastle’s Church Rates’ Abolition Bill, the University Act 
Amendment Bill, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Uuiveraities’ Education Bill of the 
present Session. 

To Mr. Lowe, more than any other statesman, medcal ani sanitary scienca is 
under deep obligations. It was he who carried the Public Health Actof 1850, which 
permanenily established a department of civil medicine, und it was under his auspices 
as Vice-President of the Council that an eiticieat organization for that departmant 
was Created. Since he bas been in Parliament he has done more than any other 
member, often working ulmost alone, to forward measures of public health, and the 
medical profession know that it was he who obtained the recoznition of the principle 
that good service done by the profession to the State is a tit objec: for State,reward, 

Mr. Lowe, though not @ Graduate of our University, has been an active member 
of the Senate since 1859, and has always given his cordial assistance to the 
University in Parliament. We may refer to his interference on our behalf upon 
the question of the University Buildings, and we are especially indebted to him and 
to Mr. Cardwell for their vigorous opposition to the proposed groaping of our 
University with that of Durham, an attempt which would certainly have been suc- 
cessful had those two gentlemen been less active in our cause. 

All the other candidates proposed to you are at present unknown ia the House of 
Commons, while Mr. Lowe's position there has been attained by 15 years of Par- 
liamentary life. We are save that his el-ction by the University woull be aa honour 
to it und a service to the State. 

Mr. Lowe's supporters regret that the contest for the seat should have commencel 
So eurly, but as an active Canvass is now being prosecuted on behalf of the other can- 
didates, it is necessary that all who are in favour of Mr. Lowe should declare the:- 
selves bis supporters and assist in securing the seat for him. Commuuications to 
this effect will be received by any member of the Committee, or by either of the 
Honorary Secretaries. 

We are, Gentlemen, on behalf of the Committee, 
Your obedient servants, 
enonse BUCHANAN, M.D., B.A, 
53 Harley sireet, W., m 
J.P. ROFTON, M.A.) LLB. 7 New [ tien. Seev. 
square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 





At a meeting of Mr. Lowe's supporters, hell at the Freemasons’ Tavern, July 16, 
the following Commiitee was appvinted to promote his election: — 
Chairman—JULIAN GOLDSMID, M.P., M.A. 
Treasurer—Theodore Waterhouse, LL. 1. 
Honorary Secretaries—Ge orge Buchanan, M.D., B.A.; J. F. Rotton, M.A., LL.B. 


COMMITTEE. 

Adler, M. N., M.A., Univ. Jones, Sydney, M B., St. Thomas 
Aspland, L. M., M.A. LL.D. Manth. | Kane, R. R., LL.B., Queen's, Cork 
New and Univ. Kelly, Chas, M.B., King’s 

Atkins, ‘t. de Courcy, B.A., King’s Kemp-Welch, Stanley, B.A., Univ. 
Barnes, Robt., M.D., Adj. St. Geo. Kisch, Benj., M.A., Univ. 

Batten, R. W., M.D., St. Barth. | Lean, Wm. 3., M.A., Univ. 
Beddard, James, M.D , Guy's Leggatt, D., LU.D., Working Men's Col- 
Bevan, Rev. Li. David, LL.B., New lee 

Blake, J. G., M.D., Univ. 

Bradley, J. W., B.A., Haddersfiel lt 
Bristowe, J. 8., M.D., St. Thomas’ 
Buchanan, George, M.D., B.A., Univ. 
Bucknill, J. C., M.D., Univ. 

Buss, Rev. Septimus, LL.B., Univ. 
Chapman, Rev. Chas., M.A, Western 
Christie, G. A., M.A., New 

Cozeus, Hardy, H. H., LL.B., Univ. 
Davis, J. H., M.D., Univ. 


| Lemon, W. G., LL B., Univ. 

Lewis, Bunnel!, M A., Univ. 

Lyell, David, LL.D., Glasgow 

Lynn, W. T., B.A, King’s 

Marriott, C. H., M.D, Univ. 

Maudsley, Heary, M.D, Univ. 

Moore, S. P., LL.B., New 

O'Loghlen, Sir Colman M., Bart, MP. 
B.A., Univ. 

Parkes, {. A., M.D., Univ. 


} 


Darbishire, R. D, B.A., Manch. New Pavy, F. W., M.D., F.RS., Guy's 
Dowson, Rev. H. E., B. A., Manch. New | Powell, Richard Douglas, M.V., Uniy. 
and Univ. Price, Rev, Newton, B.A., Trin., Duslia 


Price, W. Kdwin, B.A., Univ. 
Pulling, W. L., LL. D., Univ. 
Qiain, Richard, M.D., Univ. 


Fletcher, G. W. U., LL.B., King’s 
Flight, Walter, D. 5e., Queenwood 
Ford, Kdward, B.A., Wesley, Shetlield 
Gervis, Heury, M.D., St. Thos. linger, Sydney, M.V., Univ. 
Goldsmid, Julian, M.P., M.A., Univ. toberts, W., M.D., Univ. 
Greene, J. Baker, LL.B, Trin., Dublin Rotion, J. F., M.A., LL.B., Naw 
Green, I. H., M.D, Univ. Savage, Thomas, B.A., Univ. 
Griffith, Rev. A. W. K, B.Se., LL.B., | Shortt, John, LL.B., ‘Uria., Dublin 
Spring Hill Spackwan, b. R., M.D., Middlesex Hosp- 
Hammond, Rev. J., LL.B, Univ. Spicer, Heury, B.A., New 
Hathornethwaite, R. R., B.A. | Stebbing, Rev. R. R, B.A., King’s 
Heule, J. N., M.D., 8a Thos. Sturges, Desimus, LL.B., King’s 
Hennell, John, B A., Univ. | Sturt, I’. J., M.D., Kings 
Henry, Alexander, LL.B., Queen's, Bel- | Temp!e, Kev. J. A., M.A., King’s 
ast lhompson, Heary, MB, Univ. 
Hepburn, F., B.A., Univ. | fopham, Charles, B A. Univ. 
Hepburn, J. G., L1..B., Univ. | Unwin, Win. C., Se., New 
Herbert, EK. G., LL.B., Spring Hill Walker, Rev. J. W., M.A., Spring Hill 
Herbert, Rev. I’. M., MLA., Spring Hill | Walker, J. West, M-B., St. Garch. 
Hervey, KR. K., B.A., Univ. | Ward, 8S. H., M.D., Lond. Hap. 
Hill, Rev. John, B.A.; Univ, Warren, John, LL. B., Uuiv. 
Hillier, Thomas, M.V., B.A., Univ. | Washbourn, ‘I. B., M.D, Guy's 
Howard, Joseph, B.A., Univ. | Waterhouse, Theodore, L1.13., Univ. 
Howse, Rev. EK. 8., B.A., Manch. New | Williams, H. M, B.A., Univ. 
and Univ. Woodforde, W. ‘I. G., M D., U 
Jardine, Robert, B.A., Regent's Park | Wright, Rev. J., B.A., Mauch. 

















Jones, Key. David, B.A., Svepne 
puey 
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